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ANNOUNCING 


AERO Yeanulaz 


CYANAMID 








CALCIUM CYANAMID, marketed throughout the world in the form of a fine black powder, has 
firmly established itself as an outstanding combined source of nitrogen and lime. More than a million 


tons of it are used annually. 


The American farmer, however, demands fertilizers that not only give outstanding agricultural 
results but fertilizers which are easy and pleasant to handle. To meet this requirement, the American 
Cyanamid Company now offers GRANULAR AERO CYANAMID, calcium cyanamid in pellet form. 


22% NITROGEN — 70% HYDRATED LIME 


FREE FROM DUST GC—the new Granular 


Aero Cyanamid—comes 
in small black pellets that flow like buckshot, making 
it possible to get even and accurate distribution. 


A SUPERIOR PRODUCT-— 


1. It supplies a high percentage of available nitrogen 
2. It sweetens the soil and destroys soil acids 

3. It holds fast to the soil and is not washed out by rains 
4. It helps to free soil of weeds and disease organisms 
5. It is free-flowing, free from dust, and easy to handle. 


GRANULAR AERO CYANAMID HAS MET 


WITH ENTHUSIASTIC APPROVAL EVERYWHERE 


During the last year over 2,500 tons of this new Granular Aero Cyanamid 
were supplied to experiment stations, and to leading farmers all over the 
United States and in Canada for actual field testing. The results from its 


use have been highly satisfactory. 


EASY TO HANDLE 


either by hand or machine. 
plant leaves or to the hands of persons applying it. 


Granular Aero Cyana- 
mid is easy to apply— 
It does not stick to 





Granular Aero Cyanamid flows like buckshot 


It can be easily and evenly applied by hand or by 
the use of any fertilizer distributor which stops the 


flow when the machine is standing still. 


Here are a few statements from farmers who have used Aero Cyanamid: 


Irvin Cannon, Clayton, Ga.—I used Aero Cyanamid on 
my apple orchard this season and think it is the best 
apple fertilizer I have ever used. In the past my fertilizer 
bill has been about one thousand dollars. This year my 
Cyanamid, which was the only fertilizer 1 used, cost me 
about five hundred dollars, and I have the best apple 
crop I have ever produced on this orchard. 


John D. Rogers, Navasota, Texas—1 am very much im- 
pressed with the new Granular Aero Cyanamid. It is 
much easier to apply evenly and uniformly in this form, 
and does not waste or blow away. My experience with 
Aero Cyanamid has convinced me that even on a basis 
of six-cent cotton it is very profitable to use. We have 
used about 150 pounds per acre on considerable land 
for the past two years to good advantage, the increased 
yields from fertilized fields much more than paying for 
the Cyanamid and labor of application. 


A. P. Martin, Westminster, S. C.—I used Granular Aero 
Cyanamid on my farm this season and think it answers 


GRANULAR AERO CYANAMID CAN 


cane, corn, cotton, small grains, orchards, vineyards, vegetables, haylands and 
pastures. Specific instructions and a sample of GC, will be mailed on request. 






GC AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Aero Cyanamid and Ammo-Phos 
NEW ORLEANS 


Aero . 
Cyanamid 
GRANULAR 


22% NITROGEN 
70% HYDRATED 


NEW YORK 
ORLANDO 


ATLANTA 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 





all purposes in supplying nitrogen at an economical 
cost and supplies lime which my soil needs. The cotton 
which was side-dressed with Granular Aero Cyanamid 
made a good yield even though the boll weevils punc- 
tured many of the squares. The cotton put on lots of 
squares and the Cyanamid helped the plants to retain 
the squares and small bolls when set. 


J. E. Garrett, Waxhaw, Miss.— Mr. Garrett won the 3- 
acre cotton contest in Mississippiin 1929. He fertilized 
with 200 pounds of Aero Cyanamid per acre. The yield 
was 15,300 pounds of seed cotton on three acres; 
which ginned out 4,886 pounds of lint. This was the 
highest authenticated contest-yield of cotton in the 
entire South in 1929. His net profit was $756. In 1930 
he used 200 pounds on all of his cotton and 150 pounds 
on all of his corn. In the 1930 contest he made the 
highest yield of lint cotton — 4,260 pounds on three 
acres —and the highest net profit but first prize was 
given to the highest yield of seed cotton. 


BE USED WITH PROFIT on 


City_ 
CHARLOTTE 
DECATUR, ALA. 


HOUSTON 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 





Cyanamid is NITROGEN plus LIME ie 


My name is 

















Please send sample of GC —the new Granular 
Aero Cyanamid, with instructions for use. 


(Print Your Name) 
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“Domestic Allotment” Farm Relief 


S WE go to press, the “domestic allotment” farm re- 
4 lief bill has not taken final shape. 


Tentatively it proposes to recognize this fact—that 
farmers who grow America’s leading export products 
such as cotton, tobacco, wheat, and pork, directly or in- 
directly pay high tariff charges on what they buy, but 
get no tariff benefits on what they sell. This is true be- 
cause the surplus sold abroad fixes the price of the total 
production, including that part sold in America. Hence 
to give the farmer a “tariff benefit’? on what he sells 
somewhat equal to what the tariff costs him on what he 
buys, it is proposed to pay the farmer in 1933 a bonus or 
subsidy of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, 5 cents a pound 
on cotton, 4 cents a pound on tobacco, and 2 cents a pound 
on hogs—or on that portion of each of these products 
consumed in America—on condition that the farmer ob- 
serve the acreage restrictions required by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The money for this 
purpose would be obtained from an excise or internal 
revenue tax on processors or manufacturers of wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and on pork packers, and this tax would 
be passed on to consumers. 

Suppose a farmer has been growing 20 bales of cotton 
or 20,000 pounds of tobacco. If he wishes to take ad- 
vantage of the domestic allotment provision, he must 
agree to cut his 1933 acreage 20 per cent, and the gov- 
ernment will agree to pay him the extra 5 or 4 cents 
a pound on approximately half of his former production 
—or on that proportion of the American cotton or to- 
bacco crop consumed in America; it is about 45 per cent 
of the cotton crop and about 60 per cent of the tobacco 
crop. Farmers who do not wish to take advantage of 
the domestic allotment plan can plant as much as they 
wish at their own risk and sell at prevailing world 
prices. 

It may take several weeks or even months before the 
measure is put into final shape. Every farmer should 
study the plan, discuss it in his local farm organization, 
and help put it into the best possible form. 


Organizing Tobacco Farmers 


A S EVERYBODY knows, we are strongly in favor 

of organization by our tobacco farmers. But we 
also feel that any projected organization should be the 
work of a group of leading growers and of experts in 
the field of agricultural codperation. No matter how 
honorable and sincere he may be, we feel it is a mistake 
for any man to go out “on his own’ to promote a plan 
0% organization. The plan should first be subjected to 
the corrective of group judgment, amended in accord- 
ance with the best wisdom of the group, and then pre- 
sented to growers with the backing or criticism of com- 
petent judges. 


Agricultural Teachers Wish to Help 


OUR agricultural teacher wishes to help you. He 
not only wishes to do so but he can. He not only 
has a great fund of agricultural information, but he has 
it localized—adapted to your own locality. And he will 
have “evening classes” this winter for adult farmers. No 
matter whether you are interested in crops, fertilizers, 
livestock, dairying, poultry, or soil improvement, you can 
get information that will help you make or save money 
in 1933, 
Let’s find out about these “evening classes” and pre- 
Pare to attend. 


Let’s Learn About Fertilizers 


“FARMERS can make big profits by studying ferti- 

lizers this winter,” said a friend in our office the 
other day. “Why, right here in Wake County a test 
was made by County Agent John C. Anderson two 
years ago with this result: On some of his land a 


farmer used a 3-8-3 tobacco fertilizer at the rate of 
1,000 pounds costing $15.10 per acre, and his sales were 





\ 





only $230 per acre. 
tobacco fertilizer formula recommended by our State 
College authorities and although it cost him only $14.75 
per acre, the sales were $419.58 per acre. He made near- 
ly $200 more per acre from having the right kind of fer- 
tilizer instead of the wrong kind.” 


On another tract he used the special 


And about the time this report was given us, proper- 
ly verified as to results from different qualities of fer- 
tilizer, we came across the following data from the Pee 
Dee Station, near Florence, S. C., showing the results 
of different methods of applying the same fertilizer :— 


“An acre application of 800 pounds of fertilizer ap- 
plied in a 2-inch band, 1 inch below the seed, produced 
967 pounds of seed cotton. The same quantity of the 
same fertilizer applied 2 inches below the seed produced 
1,376 pounds of seed cotton per acre, an increase of over 
400 pounds. The same fertilizer applied in two bands 2 
inches to the sides and 3 inches below the seed produced 
1,64€ pounds of seed cotton, a further increase of nearly 
275 pounds.” 

Let’s learn more about fertilizers this winter. Farm- 
ers’ bulletins will help us but let’s not stop there. The 
county agent and agricultural teacher will have data lo- 
calized for our immediate vicinities. And if there is an 
evening class at the nearest high school in which the 
agricultural teacher will discuss the whole subject with 
a group of neighbor farmers—well, why not take ad- 
vantage of such a money-saving—therefore money- 
niaking—opportunity ? 


Use Your Farm Organization 


EVER in all their history have farmers needed farm 
organizations more than now. 


The legislatures of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina will meet this month, and taxation and other state 
problems imperatively demand group judgment and 
group action by farmers. 


A hundredfold more important are the issues pending 
in Congress. Farm products are now 54 per cent of pre- 
war prices while prices of what the farmer buys are 108 
per cent of pre-war; inevitably some form of “farm re- 
lief” as affects 1933 crops must be worked out through 
the “domestic allotment plan” or some other. Install- 
ment payments on mortgages, as we are saying else- 
where, now call for 278 per cent as much farm products 
as when the debt was made; this is an impossible situa- 
tion and Congress must work out some heroic adjust- 
ment—unless some general program for “Honest Money” 
is adopted to boost prices. War debts are also under 
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consideration, and every grower of cotton or tobacco 
has a vital interest in the wise solution of this pressing 
problem. 


No farmer can feel sure of reaching a wise decision 
about these matters by himself. And even if he reached 
a wise decision, he could do little single-handed. The 
thing to do is to join a Grange, or organize one if there 
is none near you already, and bring the full power of 
organization to bear upon both state legislatures and 
Congress. 


Carolinas and Virginia Need More 
Poultry 


FHHE poultry yard is now the brightest spot in the 

whole farm picture, according to 1933 outlook state- 
ments. The latest United States Department of Agri- 
culture figures report cotton prices as only 48 per cent 
ot pre-war, while chickens are 89 per cent and eggs 121 
per cent of pre-war. The egg is the only farm product 
as high now as in 1909-14. 


There ought to be a persistent and continuous drive 
ts increase poultry production in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. We have the mild climate, the 
long growing seasons, and the cheap land; while nearly 
every farm has plenty of labor available for handling 
three to four times the present number of fowls. Fur- 
thermore, it takes little capital to engage in the poultry 
business, and if prices become unprofitable, more eggs 
and chicks can be consumed right at home. 

Why should we let California 3,000 miles away from 
New York supply that great market when we could sup- 
ply it at about 500 miles distance? Why should Virginia 
have only 10 million hens, North Carolina 8 million, and 
South Carolina 4 million, when Kansas has 23 million 
hens, Missouri 30 million, and Iowa 34 million? 


“Old Man Perry” 


4 LD man name of Perry used to live there,” said a 

fellow-traveler as we rode through his neighbor- 
hood last week. “He always had the finest strawberries 
of anybody in the county, but he was always saying, ‘I 
have never yet seen a strawberry that suited me.’ He 
made strawberries a hobby and was always improving 
them every year.” 

It was a pleasant impression this comment gave us 
of a good farmer, dead and gone long ago. More of us 
would do well to develop agricultural hobbies, and as the 
4-H clubsters say, try “to make the best better.” “What 
I aspire to be and was not, comforts me,” said Brown- 
ing, and the passion for improvement will keep any of us 
younger and happier. 

And speaking of hobbies, now is the time to select 
the very best of anything we excel in, and make plans 
for doing still better in this particular field of activity 
in 1933. 


The South’s Climate 


ITH winter here, it is well to be thankful for the 

wonderful climate of the South. Families in the 
North will spend hundreds of dollars apiece to come 
down here to share our freedom from winter’s rigors 
an! discomforts—a freedom which the poorest family 
in Dixie gets free of charge. 





“Anybody who spent 28 years on a Western farm as 
I did,” a friend said to us today, “knows how to appre- 
ciate the South’s advantages. Up in Minnesota we were 
practically shut in from November to April.” 


Enroll Youngsters in Club Work 


“TT WOULD inspire you to see the fine work the 

young people’s clubs are doing in this county,” Dan 
Paul told us when we visited Granville recently. “They 
can put on programs that would do credit to grown-ups. 
It’s a wonderful training for future community leader- 
ship.” If your boys and girls are not in club work, bet- 
ter enter them now. See blank on page 26. 










THE INDUSTRIAL 


ey OUTH 


ISING to the magnitude of an industrial em- 
R pire, the South is now annually responsible for 
the production of one-sixth of the total indus- 

trial wealth of the In 1929, the last year for 
which complete 46.601 
Southern establishments of almost every type, em- 
1,767,000 earners, translated some 
seven billion dollars’ raw materials into 
dollars’ manufactured 


nation, 
statistics are available, 
ploying wage 
worth of 
twelve billion worth of 
products 

The growth of industry here, however, has not 
only been great over a period of years but promises 
to continue great. Many factors have contributed to 
the industrial progress of that great section of the 
nation lying below the Mason and Dixon line. The 
removal of artificial obstacles in the form of unjust 
and discriminatory transportation rates, such as we had 
in the Pittsburgh-plus plan for fixing the price of steel, 
and others of other types, together with the opening of 
waterways, have vastly served the interests of such great 
industrial centers as Birmingham, Alabama, the city 
pictured on the cover for this month, where there is a 
natural combination of available basic raw materials for 
of iron and steel not found anywhere 
Beyond the fact of natural resources, such as we 
have in our great waterways, in our 3,000 miles of 
coast line, and in the innumerable gateways that give 
immediate access to the waters that wash the shores of 
all the nations of the world, we have an incomparable 
climate. Our prodigious wealth in commercially avail- 
able hydroelectric power throughout the whole South; 
resources in timber and in every type 
of building material, including the finest granites 
and marbles; our production of 41 per cent of the 
coal of the nation, 67 per cent of the natural gas, 60 
per cent of the oil, 55 per cent of the zinc, 80 per cent of 
lead, 97 per cent of the bauxite, 99 per cent of the 
sulphur, 99 per cent of the phosphate rock, and 33 per 
cent of the clays, gives us an abundance oi those basic 
materials that are not only necessary to the support of 
midustry but to its economic development. These are the 
basic facts that guarantee continued growth here in the 
South for many years to come. 


the manufacture 
else. 


our natural 


A LL of this means much to the farmer now, and in 
a the future will undoubtedly mean still more, 
particularly so if in the shaping of state and national 
policies affecting industry and agriculture we see to it 
that neither is in any degree sacrificed to the interests 
of the other. That we must have a proper balance is 
now not only apparent but is frankly admitted. Being a 
fundamental necessity, we must have it. As a matter of 
fact, the safety of both industry and agriculture de- 
mand it. It is rather easy to see this already at the pres- 
ent time, for we are living now in a time that is differ- 
ent. We have passed through and are passing through a 
chastening period. We are living in the presence of facts 
now. They again demonstrate that there are certain 
fundamentals to which we must hold if we would avoid 
the recurrence of calamities like those of recent years 
and build toward permanent progress. 

The smokestack complex that grew up with the World 

War and that drove so many groups and so many 
individuals to extremes bordering on commercial 


insanity has passed away. ‘There are many monu- 



















By C. A. COBB 


ments to the folly of that period. They remind us today 
that industry will grow and prosper as agriculture be- 
comes secure, grows, and prospers. 

The South is fortunate that inordinate industrial ex- 
pansion here reached no greater proportions than it did 
before the collapse. This fact finds no more encouraging 
evidence than that brought us in the daily press telling 
that our textile industry is so nearly back to full oper- 
ation. The fact of more conservative expansion leaves us 
with less wreckage to clear away and a freer field of 
action. It means also that we are in a most favorable 
position to build soundly and solidly and in a manner that 
will look to the translation of our resources, both agri- 
cultural and industrial, into wares the nation needs at a 
price the people can afford to pay. 


The textile industry is not only the greatest of all 
Southern industries in value of manufactured products 
but ties in more vitally with Southern agriculture as a 
whole than any other. The textile industry serves per- 
fectly to illustrate a point. The cotton grower and the 
manufacturer of cotton goods must work more closely 
together in the future than they have in the past. Each 
has gone about his own way, showing little concern for 
the other, and yet the farmer will get the most out of his 
labors by first finding out what the mills want and then 
growing to suit the demand. The mills will find it greatly 
to their economic ad- 
vantage to cooperate 
with the farmer. The 
best way is to pay an 
appropriate premium to 
obtain the superior 
product needed as close 
to the mill 
possible. 


serene is another 
industry that in 





door as 








This section of Calloway Mills, with Valway Rug 
Mills in the foreground, is a fine example of South- 
ern textile development. 


The Clark Thread Company has recently completed 
and is now operating this new thread mill, one of 
the most extensive of its kind, in the very heart of 


the South. 


largest employers of wage earners and one of the 

largest consumers of farm products. Of the total soft- 
wood cut of the nation the South is credited with 40 per 
cent; of the hardwood, 68 per cent. The few big mills 
have given place to 13,000 little mills. These dot the 
farms and forests from one end of the South’s 190 mil- 
lion acres of forest lands and farm forests to the other 
In the past the South’s timber resources have been simply 
taken for granted, but we are now in the twilight zone 
of a period of forest planting and conservation that 
should make secure a widespread and profitable forest 
industry for all time to come. 


And with this larger forest industry there is now 
promise of a most profitable cattle industry. In this 
connection and because of the fact that the South, the 
Lower South in particular, has not been a large producer 
of livestock there are not the facilities for a packing 


industry that there are in the big centers of the 
Middle West. There are, however, several ably managed 
packing plants distributed throughout the South and 


these will grow and continue to render service in larger 
volume as volume of supplies grows larger, with the 
better balance that we have been working into our agri- 
cultural program for the last decade or so, and that we 
will continue to apply even more intelligently and surely 
in the years ahead. 

While we have pointed out just in passing the wide 
variety and almost inexhaustible supply of raw materials, 
it should be emphasized again that these are situated in 


the most favorable 
climate in the world, 
and among a_ people 





who speak a common 
language and who sub- 
scribe whole-heartedly 


to those fundamental 
doctrines that have 
given us our oppor- 


tunity and our progress 
and that will continue 
these even more abun- 
dantly in the future if 
steadfastly held to and 








scope affects a very 
wide Southern terri- 
tory. The timber in- 


observed by all. 
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phases is one of the 




































Ideal living conditions 
have been provided in 
the “Village” of the 
new Clark Thread Mill. 


In this Southern mill 
—Truline, Inc.—South- 
ern labor makes work 
breeches for Southern 
workers. 


Every reader knows the 
Gulf States Steel Co., 
the South’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer 
of finished steel prod- 
ucts. This is their 
plant at Alabama City, 

Alabama. 
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FELLOW once remarked when a _ soil-robbing 

neighbor bought a herd of dairy cows, “He’s going 

broke now—a cow is one thing the old skinflint can’t 
rob.” A cow must be housed and properly fed if a paying 
quantity of milk is delivered. So it is with the farm 
woods. If we want lumber tomorrow, we must give the 
woods a little care and intelligent management today. 

And this winter of 1932 is a good time to give this 
management. Our timber crop is one crop for which 
the harvesting and the cultivation, as we might call it, 
can be done in the wintertime—done at a time when 
work with other crops is not pressing—thereby offering 
an opportunity to get profits from labor when it cannot 
otherwise be fully employed. 

And a few fundamental facts must be kept in mind 
from the beginning. The logs we are cutting today were 
first seedlings, then saplings, later poles, and finally tim- 
ber trees. A normal forest must have all of these in an 
equitable ratio if a regular annual or periodic harvest is 
to be expected. If we expect timber trees we must quit 
cutting choice poles for firewood. We must also prevent 
forest fires. Fire destroys saplings, seedlings, and fer- 
tility. We must keep cattle out of the woods. Cattle 
kill young trees, cut up the litter, and pack the soil, 
allowing water to run off quickly, causing seasonal floods, 
loss of soil, and later drouths. 

In winter, the axe rings louder and cuts deeper, win- 
ter-cut timber seasons better, and is more durable. Win- 
ter is the tree planting season, and slack time for other 
farm work. Thus we might call this work “Winter 
Farming in the Woodlands,” and point out a few of the 
things which an average farmer can do during the 
winter months to make his woodland yield regular crops 
for home use and for sale. 


I. Stop Forest Fires 

TOP those forest fires. This is the first step in timber 

growing. The trees are your forest capital or foun- 
dation upon which to build future growth. Fires are 
causing millions of dollars worth of damage each year. 

As an example of how much damage a forest fire can 
do I will give you figures on damage to a mixed stand 
of pine and hardwood caused by a recent fire. In this 
case no pine was killed and only a few hardwoods have 
died six months after the first. Yet upon close exam- 
ination we found loss from this fire to be approxi- 
mately $44 per acre, based on normal prices. How did 
we arrive at this amount? The pine trees for ten years 
had made an average annual growth of 500 board feet 
per acre. The average market value of this class of tim- 
ber for a ten-year period has been $6 per thousand feet 
on stump. The fire will cause the pines to Jose an equiv- 
alent of three years’ growth before normal condition is 
restored. At least a four-year accumulation of leaf litter 
was also burned, the fertilizing and mulching value of 
which is $5 per acre per year. All hardwood trees were 
fire-scarred at the base, causing rot to set in, making an 
estimated damage of $15 per acre. Tabulating this, we 
have :— 

FIRE DAMAGE PER ACRE 


1, Loss of 3 years growth 1,500 bd. feet at 


St MOP BE ol oe ccradecee ca tcawieceas se $ 9.00 

2. Loss of 4 years accumulation of leaf 
ister Gt So That MORE sis occa ccisanceaacenscxnesrs Oe 
Os PARMRORE Ca ate WOR ic. ss sc cee soc sos pdt eis crs 15.00 
GOR oe caacle canna nakwaneeevcisieenee $44.00 


The damage in other cases may be less or in some 
still greater, but in either case the loss is sufficient to 
justify any farmer in making a personal effort to protect 
his holdings. 


II. Make “Firebreaks” Now 


SIDE from being careful not to let a fire start, 
» ~ the next step is to make a firebreak along property 
lines and at other points of hazard. A firebreak may be 
only a few furrows plowed, or a wider strip prepared 
by plowing two lines about 40 feet apart and then 
burning tie space between. It is best to cut all under- 
Srowth in a firebreak but not necessary to take out 
larger trees. Such a firebreak will not always stop a 
fire during a dry spell with a stiff wind, but does give 
a vantage point to fight from by back-firing. Making 
hrebreaks is a good winter job for either an individual 
farmer or by adjoining landowners in codperation. One 
larmer in Bladen County with four laborers and one 
team constructed %4 mile of firebreak in three hours. 


. 66 ” 
III. Thin Forest to a “Stand 

IS so easy to practice timber thinning. We must 

have firewood. We have the axe. There is no ex- 
pense. You simply cut the poor trees. 

_Take the crippled, crowded, or diseased trees when 
thinning pines. Pay no attention to the distance 
apart, but let the top or tree crown be your guide. 
Cave trees with smooth straight bodies and good thrifty 
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tops. Endeavor to separate these tops just a little; this 
will allow room for both top and roots to spread and 
speed up the growth on the choicest trees. 

In working a mixed stand of hardwoods, the job is 
more complicated. You have varying ages, and many 
kinds of trees. Here the job is more of an improvement 
cutting. You take out the old, mature, or dead top trees as 
well as the crippled and crowded. Then, too, you must 
choose between good and poorer species or kinds of trees. 

“Does it pay to thin timber? Why not leave it to 
nature? The thicket will thin itself.” 
Yes, you can see natural thinning on 
every hand, but nature only thins by 
stagnation. Nature can’t crowd one tree 
without crowding all. Finally the weak- 
est dies, but we lose 20 to 25 years’ 
growth on the stronger trees by this 
method. 

Timber is the one farm crop with 
which cultivation and harvesting become 
one operation. Careful and systematic 
harvesting stimulates new growth. The 
winter harvest gives employment at the 
slack season. 

The thinning of pine timber on the 
farm should begin early. At 15 to 20 
years old, the harvest will pay cost plus 
a profit. If started at this age, and other 
harvests taken at intervals of five to 
seven years, we will reach a saw timber 
stand of 200 trees per acre at 40 to 45 


years. The final cut will then be taken 
at 50 to 60 years. And you need not 
worry about what will happen then. 


Nature will have started a new crop and 
have it well on the way. Just take a little 
insurance against fire by leaving three or 
four choice seed trees per acre. 


IV. What Kind of Forest 
Planting Will Pay? 


LANTING forest trees—here we 
have another good winter job in this 
timber farming program. Yes, there are 
places and conditions where planting is 
necessary and will pay. These are: 





(a) In eroded fields or pastures where 
tree seeds can’t take root before being washed 
away, 

(b) In large openings where natural 
distribution of seed cannot reach the area, 


(c) Where you want better species than 
those that nature will put there. 


(d) In some cases, after a severe fire. 

The first of these conditions is in evi- 
dence throughout the Piedmont and 
mountain sections. You can see thou- 
sands of places even in pasture land 
where the surface is slipping off; even 
grass will not hold it. If these pasture 
galls are small they can be cured by 
planting black locust and protecting it 
with a temporary fence until trees get 
above the cattle. If areas are large, they 
should be completely fenced out of the 
pasture and planted as any other field. 


In the Piedmont, these open fields can 
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be planted with either short leaf or loblolly pine. Higher 
up in the mountains we would suggest either white pine 
or yellow poplar—or perhaps better, a combination of 
the two. The other conditions exist throughout the state. 
For the Coastal Plain and Sandhill regions, pines—lob- 
lolly, long leaf, and slash—are recommended for general 
planting with yellow poplar and white ash for the low 
or semi-swamp land. 

Under most conditions, the hardwoods—poplar, 1lo- 
cust, ash, etc.—should be planted during late November 
and December—according to location; earliest in the 
mountain section. January, February, and March are 
best for planting pines, beginning early in the east and 
later as we reach higher elevations. A 
farmer can gather seed and plant seed- 
beds as he would cabbage or tomatoes, 
thus growing his own plants. Or he may 
secure seedling trees from the various 
state forest nurseries. 

Our experience with North Carolina 
plantings shows that farmers may expect 
90 per cent of short leaf and loblolly 
pines to live when planted as one-year 
seedlings, long leaf about 80 per cent, 
and slash 65 to 70 per cent. Many plant- 
ings show better results. A six-acre 
planting of short leaf and loblolly pines 
at the Piedmont Experiment Station 
shows 98 per cent survival after seven 
years’ growth with trees planted 6x7 
feet. R. L. Stowe, Gaston County, shows 
very similar results with loblolly, while 
A. C. Van Hoy, of Stanly County, plant- 
ed 1,000 loblolly pines in February, 1927, 
and now after six years has 997 living 
trees ranging from 12 to 20 feet high and 
3 to 5 inches in diameter. Yet many 
farmers still ask, “Can you transplant 
pines ?” 

Black walnut planting offers a pleas- 
ant and profitable winter job for both 
farm boys and girls. Here either nuts or 
seedling trees can be planted. Walnut is 
a forest tree but for reason of its growth 
habits, we do not recommend planting it 
in thick stands unless combined with 
black locust, maple, or some similar type 
tree. For general farm planting, we sug- 
gest walnuts for the waste places, such 
as fence and field corners, ditch and 
stream banks, or other places where rich, 
deep, well drained soil is present. 


V. The Price Outlook for 
° 
Timber 

HIS discussion would perhaps not be 

complete without saying something 
about prices, market trends, and prob- 
able outlook for timber products. The 
wise farmer will not have to buy timber 
for maintenance of farm buildings, 
etc. From that standpoint he doesn’t 
care whether the price is up or down. 
But in case of a surplus for sale, he is 
interested. As to recent prices, we can 
say that lumber and other timber prod- 
ucts, while low in price and slow in sale, 
did not reach the extreme low levels of 
cotton and tobacco. A heavy cut in the 
production of lumber has helped prices. 
Present tendencies are upward. A steady 
recovery will be best, so as not to stimu- 
late overproduction. Pulp wood is mov- 
ing quietly but at a lower price than last 
year. 
by next Recent advertisements 
by buyers for veneer 
poles, and special timbers indicate an up- 
ward trend and increasing demand 


Prospects are for some recovery 
season 
crossties, logs, 
—U. 8S. Forest 
Service 


However, we do not expect peak prices for timber 
at any time in the near future. But with labor at lower 
prices farmers by a little effort and forethought can 
realize a fair stumpage return for timber during the 
next few years. The farmer has this advantage with 
his timber crop: he can invest his spare time in thin- 
ning or otherwise improving the growing condition of 
his timber during seasons of low prices or slow de- 
mand, and then harvest when better conditions prevail. 
In the same way, when general farm commodities are 
high or crop vields good, there is no need to harvest 
farm timber for sale. He can make a harvest to tide 
over a bad vear when it will do the most good. 


Thus “Winter Farming in Our Woodlands” can be 
made the balance wheel of agriculture. 









INNER at the annual bull fight in the little Mexi- 

can village of Buena Vista and apparently success- 
fu] in arousing a response in the heart of Dolores Lastra, 
the girl he much admired, Sid Hurst, an American tore- 
ador, nevertheless had also succeeded in arousing the 
enmity of a powerful man—General Garcia, commandante 
of the fort and virtual ruler of the town. Garcia’s dis- 
pleasure also included Jim Moon, an American rancher 
who was Hurst's companion; Dolores’ father, who was 
proprietor of Casa Blanca, the inn; Dolores’ American 
friend Lucile Grant and her father, and Claudio Com- 
peniero, a young Mexican whose sister had been be- 
trayed by Garcia. 

Garcia had dealt treacherously with the Grants re- 
garding a lead mine Grant had previously discovered 
and when, to Garcia’s surprise, they returned to Buena 
Vista, he planned to get rid of them, possess the lead 
mine himself, and to marry Dolores. To this end he 
secured a purported “confession” from Hawk, the 
American engineer he had sent with Grant for the pur- 
pose of learning the location of the mine, the confession 
implicating as “insurrectos” all of the Americans, the 
Lastras, and Companiero, with all Garcia’s other op- 
ponents. 

Hurst's success at the bull fight made him, to Gar- 
cia’s disgust, the popular idol of the people, and the end 
of the fight found all the populace celebrating madly in 
the village while Garcia sat at the fort and sulked. 
Here the story continues. 


IX 
GARCIA STRIKES 


S SANCHEZ’ bull had sulked against the barrier, 
glowering at every animate thing from red rim- 
med, hate glinted eyes, so Garcia moped in the 


































The commandante rode a little way 
out on the sward of the plaza, 
Buitre 


where El 


joined him. 
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By G. W. BARRINGTON 


tower room of Casa Mata, while night crept over light- 
hearted Buena Vista. 

His squabby, overfed body seated in a tufted leather 
chair, the commandante lighted and relighted an endless 
chain of cigarets and scowled glumly at the plastered 
ceiling. Often he rose to knot and shake a fist toward 
the distant plaza where white light rose to brighten the 
skies, and music and laughter throbbed and tinkled in- 
cessantly. 

Padding in silently, efficient Jose lighted the kero- 
sene lamp, then padded out again, to return soon bring- 
ing steaming bowls and platters which he spread on 
the table beside his silent master. 

“It is served,” Jose prompted softly in Spanish, mak- 
ing a last circle of the table to pat the napkin into place 
and arrange glassware and cutlery to his liking. 

“Has the Lugar-teniente Martinez returned?” Garcia 
asked, drawing up his chair, but viewing the inviting 
board with no great appetite. 

“Si, Senor. El Buitre awaits in the corridor. When 
the commandante has dined, and—” 

“Send him in, fool!” Garcia ordered, brusquely, not 
relishing his faithful servitor’s effort to protect his pri- 
vacy. 


HAMBLING in, Martinez well justified the popular 

appellation, El Buitre—The Vulture. 

An enormous nose, beaked and pinched in at the nos- 
trils, was sufficient in itself to fasten the nickname on 
him. A semi-circular scar, red and ragged, commenced 
at the socket where an eye had been, traversing his bony, 
scant-bearded cheek to hook into the corner of a wolfish 


-mouth. 


Tall and muscular for one of his race, as sinister in 
mind as in aspect, the chief of Garcia’s secret service 
was a figure at once hated, and despised as far as his 
evil reputation had spread. Loathed personally by the 
commandante, he still was prized for his inborn sagacity 
and the tireless energy he devoted to the task of spying 
out insurrectos—a never ending labor which the big peon 
enjoyed with all the strength of his evil nature. 

Though no man could be said to have General 
Benigno Garcia’s full confidence, El Buitre did so in 
greater degree than any other. 

“You will eat?” Garcia invited indicating a chair 


















INSURRECTOS 





opposite him. When the other shook his head and sat 
down eyeing the wine bottle avidly, the General smiled 
and nodded to Jose, who deftly placed a glass at the 
lieutenant’s elbow. Ignoring it, he picked up the bottle 
and tilted his head back to drink to the last drop the rich 
red port. Drawing the back of his hand across his 
mouth, El Buitre set the bottle down and faced his 
superior. ‘You have work for me?” he inquired. 
“Yes—much of it.” 


HE commandante slid open a drawer at the end of 

his desk and produced Hawk’s confession, passing 
it across. El Buitre’s single eye gleamed wickedly as he 
read it rapidly. 

“The natives named there, you will apprehend to- 
morrow morning,” Garcia explained. ‘Take what men 
you need. Work quietly so that the arrest of any one 
may not alarm another. I shall expect you to have them 
herded in the Cuartel de Carbinieros before noon.” 

“And this Americano, Grant? Do I take him, too?” 
“Not at once. I would talk with him first.” 

“Bueno!” 

Fl Buitre grinned mirthlessly. 

“You would reason with him, for his own good, pos- 
sibly—as you did with Hawk. But the senoritas named 
here, what of them? Perhaps you would reason with 
them, too?” 

“Perhaps,” Garcia answered, shortly, ignoring the 
other’s wolfish leer. 

“And the Americano matador? But a while ago | 
saw his red head bobbing in Lastra’s patio as I passed. 
He was learning to dance the fandango to Claudio Com- 
paniero’s strumming.” 

El Buitre laughed tauntingly as he added: “His 
tutris is the Senorita Lastra—who still wears his som- 
brero. My thought is that the nimble-footed Gringo will 
learn the steps but slowly. He appears to enjoy being 
prompted by the fair—” 

“Enough of him!” Garcia growled, so menacingly 
that the other sobered and asked deferentially: “But, am 
I to take him with the others?” 

“No!” Garcia snapped. “To attend to Hurst shall 
be my task. Just now, as you know, he is the popular 
idol, and I should lose support by molesting him. First, 
I must rob him of his prestige, by means which I shall 
devise. That shall be attended to before nightfall to- 
morrow. 

“Meanwhile, Teniente, bring in the others. Keep 
them incommunicado, and guard 
them well through the day.” 


“And then?” 


Tye Buitre grinned malevolent- 
ly again as he asked the 
question with the air of one who 
is soon to feast. 

“And then they shall be shot,” 
Garcia answered, complacently. 
“Already I have arranged that E/ 
Capitan Guerra shall hold court 
continuously at the cuartel un- 
til —” 

“Enough!” El Buitre  inter- 
rupted, laughing aloud. “I trust 
1 am not so stupid that I need to 
be told that when El Capitan 
Guerra is selected to preside over 
the court, the verdict is written 
already.” 

“Be that as it may,” Garcia 
* commented quietly. “By your own 
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report we know that the revolutionists are about to 
strike. These persons are known to be insurrectos. The 
rest is but a matter of detail.” 

“And you will be well served,” El Buitre promised, 
then rose to salute slouchily and stalk out, eager to take 
the bloody trail. 


_* 
THE NET CLOSES 


R ESPLENDENT in a white uniform, against which 
his ornate epaulets and sword gear glittered impos- 
ingly, General Benigno Garcia drove in from the Casa 
Mata next morning with a bit more than his customary 
pomp. Instead of the lone orderly usually to be seen 
riding behind the commandante’s neat little carriage; a 
sauad of soldiers with a sergeant in command trotted 
briskly in that position. Riding ahead, filled with a sense 
of his importance, Jose puffed his chest out proudiy and 
sat stiffly erect. 

When he descended before the grilled entrance of the 
Cuartel de carbinieros facing the deserted plaza, Garcia 
was in an unusually happy frame of mind. 

And why not? Had he not sensed for weeks past the 
threat against his power and prestige which an incipient 
revolt within his jurisdiction comprised? And, so the 
preceding night had he not set in motion machinery 
which should flatten its leaders as a shod heel crushes 
a crawling worm? 

Laws? Judicial procedure? Principles of justice and 
fairness? Garcia had moved to smash them with one 
swift, unexpected blow. After that, lands would be 
confiscated, personal effects commandeered. Of the rich 
loot, a modicum only would be reported to Mexico City. 


Then the little personal revenges—the forwarding of 
physical desires; the humbling of the Lastras, the Grants, 
that cocky young American red-head, Hurst. Before 
another day how he would mold them all to his will— 
grind out of them the last spark of resistance! 


And Grant’s mine—did not he have the map made by 
Hawk, with the location of the discovery marked 
in red ink? Would Grant hesitate long before coming 
t» terms when the matter came up for discussion 
through iron bars with the blast of the busy firing squad's 
volleys sounding in the court behind the cuartel? 


OMFORTABLY digesting these soul balming 

thoughts, Garcia crossed the walk between two files 
of carbinieros and answered the punctilious salute of 
Cervantes, the snappy little tentente who received him in- 
side the grill. 

As he passed inside, something unusual in the atmos- 
phere of the somnolent old town commanded atéention. 
It struck him suddenly that Buena Vista was strangely 
inactive, even at mid-forenoon. 

Not a half dozen pedestrians showed on the walk, 
and the doorways of the shops held few to watch his 
arrival. A quick glance to the ends of the plaza brought 
the discovery that the usual groups of loungers were ab- 
sent there. Next door, the windows of Boliver’s stuffy 
little curio shop were shuttered, though Boliver was a 
confirmed early riser. 


’ 


“Buena Vista sleeps,” the cocky little teniente ex- 
plained, reading his superior’s puzzled expression. 
“After two nights of fiesta they hug their pallets and 
rest. It was only at dawn this morning they left off 
feting Hoorst, the great matador who —” 


“Cease your chatter!’ Garcia burst out, scowling at 
the little officer’s evident admiration for the American. 
“T came here, not to listen to idle gossip, but to see your 
reports. First I would have the record of today’s ar- 
rests.” 

Abashed at the rebuke, anxious to redeem himself, 
the lieutenant fairly leaped to his greasy desk in the 
corner. Jerking a dog-eared book open, he turned it for 
the commandante’s inspection. 


“Hum-m!” Garcia commented, after a quick glance 
at the top of the page, where two names: had been in- 
scribed. “Santos and Madero are taken, eh? That is 
rood. What disposition has been made of their cases?” 
He smiled grimly as he asked the question. The officer 
reflected that smile as he answered: “It has been ru- 
mored that El Capitan Guerra found them guilty, set- 
ting the date of their execution at noon today.” 


“That is a bit early,” Garcia demurred. “If any 
o'her of these jackals should hear the volley he might 
take alarm and skulk away.” 

Grabbing up a stub pen, the General scrawled an 
order postponing the execution until the following 
morning. Then he turned back a page, at the same time 
Saying: “Now we shall see what other game FE! Buitre 
has caught. 

“Ha! Perez, the old water hauler! That was shrewd 
of El Buitre! I had not named Perez on the list. He 
has been ordered shot, also?” 

“Perez was charged with drunkenness only,” the 
keeper of the record answered. 


The General’s eyebrows arched. 
then drew the pen across the charge. ‘Have him shot,” 
he ordered. “He was in the revolt of ten years ago— 
and, besides, he has relatives in the town of Los Fresnos, 
where the insurrectos are said to have headquarters. 


“So?” he inquired, 


“And now, we shall see who else has been— 

“Why, what is this?” He ran a thumb-nail down the 
column of names, then frowned at Cervantes. 

“Small game, all those,” the teniente explained. 
“Petty thieves, refusers of tax payments, and such.” 

“And El Buitre has brought in no others 2” 

“None. Before dawn El Buitre was here. He or- 
ganized a half-dozen squads, giving each the names 
of —” 

“A horse!” Garcia commanded, stamping a spurred 
heel in vexation. Swinging up on the animal always 





Poems of Nature and Country 


Life: «Great Grand-Dad” 


OMETIME ago we published a few lines 

from the late Kinchen Council’s poem “Great 
Grand-Dad”, and now a subscriber calls on us 
for the entire poem. Believing others will enjoy 
it, we pass it on to all our readers herewith :— 


|. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Great grand-dad when the land was young 

Barred his door with a wagon tongue, 

The times were rough and the wilderness mocked 
And he said his prayers with his shotgun cocked; 
He was a citizen tough and grim, 

Danger was like “duck soup” to him. 

His great-grandson now falls asleep 

And fears no harm from the darkness deep, 

For great-grand-daddy fought and won 
And tamed the land for his great-grandson 
Great grand-dad was a busy man, 

He cooked his grub in a frying pan, 

He picked his teeth with a hunting knife, 

And wore the same suit all his life. 

He ate cornbread and bacon fat, 

But great-grandson would starve on that. 


Great-grand-dad was gaunt with toil 
Grimed and seamed with the sun and soil, 
But great-grandson is fat and clean | 
And rides to work in a limousine. | 
Twenty-five children came to bless | 
Great grand-dad’s home in the wilderness, | 
Laugh at the statement, if you can, 
But great grand-dad was a busy man. 
Twenty-five children, and they grew 
Stout and tall on the bacon, too; 
Slept on the floor with the dogs and cats, 
And shopped the woods for the coonskin hats. 
Freud was a mystery, so was jazz, } 
Or giving their parents a scornful razz. 
If they got fresh with great grand-dad 
He tanned their hides with a hickory gad. 
He raised them rough but he raised them well, 
And if they took hold of the ways of hell, 
He filled them full of the fear of God 
And flailed their pants with an old ramrod. | 
They grew strong of heart, and strong of hand, | 
The firm foundation of our land. 
Twenty-five boys—but his great grandson 
To save his life can’t manage one! 

—Kinchen Council. | 














kept saddled in the court for his use, he spurred the 
beast savagely and thundered over the walk, his escort 
and Jose falling in behind as their commander bolted 
past. 


AVING swung around the east end of the plaza, they 

started westward at the northeast corner. Garcia 
reined his racing beast to its haunches when a halloo 
came out of a dust cloud a block to eastward, and E/ 
Buitre appeared, riding rapidly and alone. 


Signaling to the others to remain where they were, 
the commandante rode a little way out on the sward of 
the plaza, where E/ Buitre joined him. A certain uneasi- 
ness was in his one eye as he drew his gray gelding up 
close. 


“Teniente, I am not pleased with you.”” Garcia began, 
coldly. “My instructions were for you to take ample 
men and bring those insurrecto dogs in. It is now near 
noon, and but two have been taken. I await your ex- 
planation.” 


“T cannot produce insurrectos where there are none,” 
F:l Buitre defehded, hotly. “Since dawn my men have 
bee raking the town! Of those on your list, but two 
could be found !” 

“You mean that Terreza, the attorney, is neither at 
his house nor his office ?” 


“Neither place. The Senora Terreza declares that 
he has gone to Monterey on a mission for a client.” 


“And you assert that Godofredo is not at the head- 
quarters of the Department de Fuego, of which he is 
chief ?”” Garcia asked, dry sarcasm in his disgusted tones. 

“He is not there,” FE] Buitre declared. 
I have searched the town, and —” 


“Personally, 


“But the Weylers, father and son, who sell meat to 
the cafes even on holidays. What of them?” 








“Gone to the country to bring a herd of goats.” 

“And Claudio Companiero, the singing dawdler who 
never has been outside the town since he came here. 
Am I to believe that he is not to be found?” Garcia 
sneered. 

“Companiero’s old aunt tells me that he left this 
mcrning to go to Boco Chica where his brother marries 
tonight. He sings for the wedding.” 

“And you are waiting for him to come back?” Gar- 
cia asked sarcastically. 


ss WAIT for nothing!” El Buitre answered hotly, 

nettled by his chief’s apparent displeasure. “At once, 
I sent a squad after him; but is many miles, and it still 
lacks an hour of noon. My men cannot fly !” 
“That is true,” Garcia admitted, partially mollified 
upon being assured that there was no slackness any- 
where. “Also it appears that vou have exercised com- 
mendable diligence. A strange situation, though, when 
you, the best man-trailer in all Mexico, take but two ina 
busy morning’s search.” 

“They have neglected errands during the fiesta, so 
have undertaken them vigorously now that the playtime 
is over,” El Buitre theorized. 


“Perhaps so,” Garcia acquiesced, a little dubiously 
“Yet. you cannot wonder that the thing has me puzzled 
First, Tentente Cervantes, over at the cuarte!, informs 
me that the town is wearied by the fiesta, and now sleeps 
Now, my own good Martinez says that the town is 
rested by the fiesta, and so now runs long errands. Of 
the two conclusions, I think yours much the more rea- 
sonable.” 

El Buttre bared his white fangs in an appeased smile 
at the compliment, then listened attentively as his com- 
mander went on: “And now, for my own particular 
game. I had intended to leave Grant and Lastra until 
the others had been taken. But there has been delay, so 
I go now to Lastra’s, leaving these men with you. Make 
one more circle of the town with them. Then come to 
Lastra’s and take Lastra, with all of his menials. Be 
quick with the trigger if there is the slightest show of 
resistance, or flight is attempted.” 

El Buitre nodded understandingly. There was a 
cruel delight in his coarse voice as he asked: “And 
that swaggering Americano, Grant. Do we take him?’ 

“That is as he decides. I shall confer with him. If 
when you enter, my riding crop hangs on the wall above 
the desk, that will be your cue to attack him. I doubt 
if you take him alive, though.” 


“That also will be for him to decide,” El Buitre de- 
clared with malicious satisfaction. “But you have said 
nothing about the senoritas.” 

“They are dutiful girls,” Garcia smiled. “If you 
take the parent, do not leave the child behind. That 
would be but wanton cruelty. Also, remember that the 
rough quarters at the cuartel afford no proper comforts 
for the tenderly-reared damsels. Take them to the Casa 
Mata, where Jose will see that they have accommoda- 
tions.” 

“And the strutting Gringo matador, Hoorst? You 
have said nothing of him.” El Buitre asked hungrily. 


“T have told you that he is my game!” Garcia snapped 
with asperity. “You need not worry, however. Hurst 
probably will be disposed of before you enter Lastra’s 
place.” 


But noting El Buitre’s disappointed expression, Gar- 
cia added: “Because he is popular, as you know, I fear 
the effect upon the people if he should be put away, in 
the regular manner, especially since he has recently 
come, so could be involved in no intrigue against the 
government. Hurst is a hero. He will not be after I 
have taunted him into the ducl/lo, and spitted him as 
Lastra’s cook spits doves. So ride now, my good Mar- 
tinez—and you need be in no hurry!” 





> Buitre whirled his lean gelding and started to re- 
— join his men, then wrenched him around to call to 
his master: “But wait yet a moment!” Again in whis- 
pering distance, he said, scoffingly: “There is vet one 
American terror, forgotten until now by both of us. Is 
that knob-headed ranchero your game, or mine?” 


Garcia looked puzzled, then threw back his head and 
laughed aloud: “True, I had forgotten that speechless 
gargoyle, Moon! I suppose it makes no difference 
whether he is loose or penned. 


“But wait! Just to further humiliate that pair in the 
eyes of the townspeople, lay the flat of your sword on 
him, after the others have been taken, and run him to 
the river. If he can swim it, that is his good fortune. 
If he can’t, ammunition will have been saved!” 


Garcia chuckled at his own sardonic jest as he turn- 
ed toward the little white walled cafe by the cathedral. 


(To be continued) 





se OW shall we farm in 1933?” 
Thousands of farmers all over North Caro- 


lina, South Carolina, and Virginia are now ask- 
ing that question. 

The new year may turn out far better than it begins. 
We hope it will. But most farmers are at the point 
where they can’t afford to take risks. They need not 
only to use their own heads, but to get the best counsel 
of their wisest leaders. 

Hence for this issue of The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist we have asked Extension Directors John R. 
Hiutcheson of Virginia, I. O. Schaub of North Carolina, 
and W. W. Long of South Carolina—three agricultural 
leaders universally trusted by farmers—to answer for 
their respective states the question: “How Should We 
Farm in 1933?” Their replies are given herewith. 


I. Farming in North Carolina in 1933 


Bs T THE present time the outlook for higher prices 
for agricultural products in 1933 is not at all fa- 
vorable,” says Dean I. 
O. Schaub. ‘“Condi- 
tions may, of course, 
change during the next 
eight to twelve months. 
But under present con- 
ditions every farmer 
should plan his opera- 
tion to be safe rather 
than sorry.” He then 
makes the following 
five suggestions :— 

“1. The first con- 
sideration should be 
to live at home. If any- 
thing, this is more im- 


portant during the 
coming year than in 
the last three years. 


The farmer who does 
not produce his own 
food and feed may 
find his family on short 
rations during the win- 
ter of 1933-34 and with 
very little sympathy 
from the public. The 
first consideration 
should be to plant suf- 
ficient acreage to take 
care of all of the needs of the family for 
and feed for the livestock. 


food, 


“2. In planning for crops which are to be 
sold, plant only on the land best suited for the 
particular crop you wish to grow. Profits are 
made only on land that makes a good yield and 
high quality. 
“3. As far as possible plant legume crops 
for soil improvement. We cannot produce 
crops profitably on poor land; therefore during 
the period of low prices we should seize the 
opportunity to sow our poorest land to soy- 
beans, lespedeza, cowpeas, or other legumes 
with the definite purpose of turning under these 
crops for soil improvement. It will save you 
money later and enable you to make a greater 
profit on the products you sell when prices do improve. 
“4. Reduce expenses to absolute necessity. We may 
not be able to increase the prices we receive for our prod- 
ucts, but we can cut our expenses and thus decrease our 
lesses, and to that extent increase the profits. Do not go 
farther in debt except for absolute necessities. Produc- 
tion credit will undoubtedly be difficult to secure, but 
where credit is extended it should be used sparingly and 
with a well planned program of living at home and the 
production of cash crops on the best adapted soils. 
‘5. Be cheerful. Depressions have come and gone 
many times in the past. This one will go just as it has 
come. Of necessity, we must adapt ourselves to the con- 
ditions beyond our control, but let’s plan our operations 
now so as to be in a position to realize pleasure and profit 
when commodity prices return more nearly to normal.” 


II. Seven Hints From South Carolina 


ROM Dr. W. W. Long, the veteran director of agri- 

cultural extension in South Carolina, come seven 
concise and definite programs for the new year as fol- 
lows :— 

“1. Plan a definite land utilization program on the 
individual farm. Let’s decide what lands lend themselves 





























to economic crop production, what lands should be in 


How SHouLD WE Farm In 1933? 


By FARM LEADERS 


permanent pasture, and the parts which would have their 
greatest usefulness growing trees. This may mean a re- 
arranging of the present tarm layout. 


“2. By combining, enlarging, and arranging fields 
labor can often be enabled to accomplish 10 to 20 per 
cent more. In large fields one man and two mules can 
do as much work as two men with one mule each. Again, 
using enterprises which do not demand labor at the same 
time will permit a man to work more hours during the 
year. Livestock with crops gives a better labor distribu- 
tion than crops alone. 

“4. Many farmers are producing a large part of their 
living on their farms and are finding it profitable to do 
so, but thousands of others are not following this neces- 
sary practice. In 1928 a hundred pounds of cotton would 
have bought, say, 120 pounds of meat or 18 sacks of 
flour. The moral is plain. 


5. The utilisation of animal and plant manures is a 
good practice any 
time. No doubt the 
wise use of com- 
mercial fertilizers 
will still be profit- 
able, keeping in 
mind when buy- 
ing, the sources of 
plant foods, the 
crops on which 
the fertilizers are 
to be used, and 
the nature and 
previous treat- 
i} ment of the soil 
oY on which they are 
to be applied. But 

o & commercial fer - 

tilizers are more 
effective if used 
in connection with 
farm manures. 
And every farm 
plan shouldein- 






glude some definite provision for increasing and main- 
taining soil fertility. 


“6. In order to have a better balanced agriculture, 
more livestock could be used. Hogs of the same 
quality bring more here than in Iowa. Therefore the 
farmer who can produce feed as cheaply as the lowa 
farmer can make more money. Livestock in the farming 
system (1) allows a better land utilization, (2) increases 
labor efficiency b. giving a better labor distribution and 
allowing the livestock to do part of the work (as har- 
vesting the corn and soybeans in the case of hogs), and 
(3) aids in maintaining the fertility of the soil. A live- 
stock enterprise is a long time one. Therefore, while 
the national livestock outlook is not bright for the next 
year, the far-sighted farmer will begin now to get ready 
for the time when t’ : outlook for livestock is good. And 
besides, livestock for home use and as a side line has 
little competition. 


“7. In order to eliminate as much of the service as 
possible between producer and consumer, the cost of 
which service is still relatively high, farmers will find it 
advantageous to buy as near wholesale and sell as near 
the consumer as conditions will permit. This will in- 
valve some form of coéperative buying of such things as 
fertilizers, seeds, feeds, and other farm supplies and 


some form of codperative selling which will enable the 
small producers to put their eommodities directly into 
the hands of the larger buyers.” 


III. How Shall Virginians Farm 
in 1933? 

7 ROM present indications the general level of prices 

of farm products in Virginia in 1933 will not be 
materially higher than in 1932. With such an outlook 
Virginia farmers should plan their operations for the 
coming year with exceeding care. None but those most 
favorably situated and the unusually efficient can hope to 
make much money. In view of these conditions, what is 
the best course of action for the average farmer ?” 


. So stating the outlook and the problem, Director of 
Extension John R. Hutcheson presents the following 
sound platform for Virginia farmers in 1933 :-— 


“1. Shun debts like death. In periods of rising prices 
levels for farm products and increasing prices for farm 
lands, farmers who are good managers can profit by bor- 
rowing to expand operations and increase efficiency. In 
periods of falling prices and low exchange value of farm 
products, few farmers can afford to borrow. 


“2. Raise sufficient food for the family and feed for 
the livestock. There has never been a time when it did 
not pay most Virginia farmers to raise a large part of 
the food for their families and feed for their livestock. 
This is doubly important in periods when the farmer’s 
dollar is worth only 50 to 60 cents when exchanged for 
the products produced by others. 

“3. Carefully cull flocks and herds. During the past 
few years animals have brought relatively greater re- 
turns than have crops. This has led to the keeping of 
many unprofitable cows, ewes, and hens. All 
flocks and herds should be drastically culled. Now is 
an excellent time to trade off two or three scrubs for one 
good purebred. 


SOWS, 


“4. Consider carefully acreage devoted to money 
crops. All farmers and all who furnish credit for crop 
production should study carefully the outlook reports, 
which will be issued shortly, before deciding on the acre- 
age to be planted to money crops. 

“5. Use most efficient methods on acreage cultivated. 
Having decided from a careful study of the supply and 
demand situation just what acreage 
of crops would seem most profitable, 
the intelligent farmer will plan to use 
the most efficient methods possible in 
their production. Good fertilization, 
good cultivation, and good rotations 
are more essential than ever before. 
Thousands of dollars were lost in 
Virginia in 1932 by farmers who 
tried to grow tobacco and other crops 
without sufficient plant food. With 
most crops it is more profitable to 
cultivate a few acres properly than 
many acres without fertilization. 


“6. Codperate in 
selling. It is my 


buying and 
deliberate con- 





; . 2 clusion after twenty-five years 
“First we'll raise plenty to eat, - : 

AF ie Baa work with Southern farmers that 

if the family size farm of the 


South is to survive, the operators of such farms must 
coOperate not only in production but also in buying and 
selling. I would, therefore, recommend that Virginia 
farmers give increased attention during 1933 to learning 
how to codperate. Exceeding care, however, should be 
exercised in the formation of codperative associations. 
Such organizations should not be established unless there 
is reasonable chance for their success, and more atten- 
ticn should be given to their business management. 


“ 


7. Support general farm organisations. Farmers 
can accomplish many things through good individual 
farm management practices, but when it comes to deal- 
ing with problems such as currency, overproduction, for- 
eign policies, and taxes, farmers as individuals are 
practically helpless. Therefore, I think every Virginia 
farmer would profit in 1933 from membership in a 
strong general farm organization. The Grange and the 
Farm Bureau have active units in operation in this state, 
and those interested should get in touch with the leaders 
of these organizations. 


“8. Aid in the development of recreational facilities. 
There should be in every farm community in 1933 a 
place where farm people can come together for 
play and recreation. It has been amply demonstrated in 
recent years that farm people can furnish their own en- 
tertainment and recreation at low cost. Such activities 
help people forget their troubles and codperation devel- 
ops a spirit that is helpful in overcoming difficulties.” 
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and we'd like 
to talk with you 
about it 


All races of people since the beginning of 
time, so far as we have been able to read, 
have had some kind of a pipe and have 
smoked something — whether they called 
it tobacco or what not. 


ND since smoking a pipe is so differ- 

ent from smoking a cigar or cigarette, 

we made a most painstaking, scientific 

study in an effort to make, if we could, a 
tobacco which was suited to pipes. 

We found out, first, that there was a 
kind of tobacco that grew in the Blue 
Grass section of Kentucky called White 
Burley, and that there was a certain kind 
of this tobacco which was between the to- 
bacco used for cigarettes and the tobacco 
used for chewing tobacco. It is this tobacco 
which is best for pipes. 

Having gotten the right tobacco, we 
then began to study the method of mak- 
ing it. 

We found out that Mr. J. N. Wellman, 
way back many years ago, in a small fac- 
tory, made a pipe tobacco which was very 
popular. But he was not in a position to 
advertise it, and after he passed away 


Cu smoke 


there was nothing more heard about it. 

We acquired this Wellman Method of 
making pipe tobacco — and that is what 
we use in making Granger Rough Cut. 

The next thing was to cut the tobacco. 
We knew that fine tobacco burnt hot be- 
cause it burnt so fast. It kept your pipe 
hot. You could hardly hold your pipe in 
your hand, it got so hot at times. 

Then we remembered that some folks 
back yonder used to “whittle” their to- 
bacco. So we cut GRANGER just like 
“whittle” tobacco —“ Rough Cut.” It 
smokes cooler and lasts longer. And also, 
it never gums the pipe. 

So far, so good. Now we wanted to sell 


this tobacco for 10c. Good tobacco—right 
process—cut right. It was a question of 
how to do it for the price. 

So we put Granger in a sensible soft 
foil pouch instead of an expensive pack- 
age, knowing that a man can’t smoke 
the package. We gave smokers this good 
GRANGER tobacco in a common-sense 
pouch for 10c. 

GRANGER has not been on sale very 
long, but it has grown to be a popular 
smoke. And there is this much about it 
—we have yet to know of a man who 
started to smoke it, who didn’t keep on. 
Folks seem to like it. 










AND featuring the 1933 All-American 
Selection of outstanding new flower 
and vegetable novelties. 


No doubt you will read of these 
thrilling new varieties in the Progres- 
sive Farmer -Southern Ruralist and 
other garden magazines. Here they 
are, pictured and described for you 
for the first time. 


This year, above all others, you need 
a real Live-at-Home Garden and while 
Hastings’ Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 
have long been known as the Standard 
of the South, in 1933 especially you are 
offered more actual value for your 
money than you can obtain anywhere 


Guide 
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Your Best Garden Book 


else. 100 vegetable ‘varieties at 5c per 
packet, 25% extra seeds of your own 
selection and our 65c collection of flow- 
er seeds free on orders for $1 or over. 


This big new, 136 page catalog and 
garden guide contains more worth 
while planting information than any 
garden book published. Write for it 
today! A postal card will do. 


H.GHASTINGS Co. 


The Souths Seedsmen 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 










































ERE'S Ciassitiea 
ney Ads 
Produce Quick Results 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reli- 
able advertisers are allowed space in our col- 
umns. See classified page for rates. Mail 
your order TODAY. 








New fields to 


CONQUER 


Grandad had to wrestle with nature 
for the land . . . had to push 
back a wilderness of trees and un- |] | 
derbrush and plow in fields full ||| 
of stumps and roots. His main 
problem was ways and means of 
increasing production. 





Today an entirely different prob- 
lem confronts the farmer. The land || | 
is free from stumps, but it has lost ||| 
much of its virgin fertility. More 
acres are tillable, but there are not 
enough people, now, to eat all that 
they poduce. Prices are lower. 
Often costs are higher. The wilder- | 
ness the farmer faces today is as | 
dense as that of his forefathers 
and he has no more of a precedent 
to follow in conquering it than they 





had. 
Some things, however, he has |] | 
that the old-timer had_ never |]! 


thought of ... . fine tools, 
machinery, an army of chemists 
searching for new ways to reduce 
production costs. Manufacturers 
who depend upon the farmer and 
his ability to adjust himself to 
this new era are providing for his | 
new needs. They are searching | 
continually for ways that will help | 
make today’s farm more profitable 
and are finding them. 


. . ee 


These manufacturers explain 
their discoveries, usually, in their 
advertising. They tell what their |]! 
products will do and how they are ||| 
made to tackle present-day farm 
problems. Read the advertising. | 
You will find it a fertile source of |] | 
sound farm information and advice. | 


























Go30% to50% Farther 
Owners Make Up to $400 Mo. and More 
“JAY BEE” all-steel Portable Hammer Mill offers 
biggest opportu mig for making real money, grind- 
ing feed on farms. Only few hundred dollars down 
Payment required. Fastest, finest, cool, uniform 
gtinding of everything grown. Exceeds other mills 
= iniroughage grinding 200% to 300%. 

% Mountonanytruck. Longestlife,low- 

rama St Operating Cost, fewest 

repairs, biggestnet profit. 
Humdinger and 
Cracker Jack 







Write for free literature and demonstration 


J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 37 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 





| Highest quality. Finest workmanship. Latest styles, 


| offer Free P: 
| Tom Morrissey, Sales Mgr. 











I have openings for ambitious men at once in 
every town to feature a sensational new, low price 
line of men’s pants. Amazing values at $1 2% and up. 


including new ‘‘Varsity’’ with 22” bottoms 
$7.50 @ day to start. Permanent work with rapid ad- 
vancement. New Ford car given to producers. 


No Investment — Outfit Free 
New plan enables you to start in convenient 
hours. No money to pay now 01 . 
Complete selling equipment furnished free. 
Rush name and address for it—also ge 

‘ants your size. Vrite today. 





The Dunlap Pants Co., 
Dept. 250, Cinn., Ohie. 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS ano TAXIDERMISTS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
594 Lyell Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 















wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs, All 


40M 19 
AN - 
x For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
} = | every community. 3 ft. high, 161n. 
—— 
<i Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information, 
American Memorial Company 
Dept. B-I0. 1489 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 











FEEDING TO SAVE MONEY 
By R. S. CURTIS 


ANIFESTLY there is no way 

ever to get away from the econo- 
my of using pastures for work stock, 
as well as all other livestock, during 
the season and as conditions otherwise 
permit. It is a basic principle which 
should be heeded not only in winter 


but always. 
I 


Grinding and Cutting Feeds.—Farm- 
ers who have access to cheap grinding 
facilities should grind concentrates and 
cut or chafe roughages to make, them 
not only more palatable and efficient, 
but to go further, chiefly by preventing 
waste. Those who do not have this 
opportunity will of necessity seek cost 
cutting methods in other ways, for to 
pay regular custom grinding rates and 
transport feeds to and from the mill is 
usually prohibitive for this purpose. 





Reference to grinding facilities is 
more for those who have water power, 
farm motive power, and grinding and 
cutting facilities at hand. In such cases 
corn stover could well be run through 
a silage cutter or feed grinder, fed in 
troughs moistened, and some or all of 
the grain fed with it. This at least 
prevents much waste in feeding stover 
and is certainly much more convenient. 
There are several ways in which the 
grain and roughages can thus be com- 
bined, with resulting palatability and 
efficiency. As a usual thing, however, 
during these idle periods, the work ani- 
mals should be required to do their 
own grinding. 


II 


Home-grown Hay and Straw for 
Winter Use—Home-grown roughages 
should be made the basis of the winter 
rations. Corn stover or fodder will 
take their place to the extent available. 
Both wheat and oat straw are excellent 
winter roughages for idle work stock. 
In the West they are widely used for 
this purpose. They should be more 
fully appreciated here with us. Most 
farmers can produce them and many 
now do, especially the wheat straw. 


Where wheat and oat straw are 
available they make excellent substi- 
tutes for the more expensive rough- 
ages. Better still, both wheat and oat 
straw may be used in part, for example 
half and half, with such roughages as 
cowpea or soybean hay, alfalfa or 
clover, and thus further reduce the 
need for high-priced concentrates. 

Where straw is not available, crab- 
grass hay can be used to good ad- 
vantage. It makes a fair quality of 
hay and good fall pasture. It should 
be more fully appreciated, especially 
where hay is imported in excessive 
quantities, as in many sections of the 
South. 

III 


Feed According to Work Required. 
—If such practices are followed as 
recommended, the use of corn in the 
ration can be reduced to a minimum 


during the winter, especially if some 
of the protein concentrates such as 
cottonseed meal are used to supplement 
it. This is a practice which should al- 
ways be followed. The South needs 
to use its protein feeds both for their 
protein value in farm livestock rations 
and for the nitrogen in the fertility 
resulting. Experiments have shown 
that for a 1,000-pound work animal 
from one to two pounds of cottonseed 
meal can be fed per animal daily with 
advantage. One pound of cottonseed 
meal will take the place of approxi- 
mately two pounds of corn in the 
ration. Where cottonseed meal is 
used, unless ground feeds are avail- 
able with which to mix it, some hulls, 
at least the same quantity as meal, 
should be fed with it. Corn or its 
equivalent, barley or wheat, may then 
make up the balance required, depend- 
ing on the nature of work performed. 


The following are suggested daily 
rations for idle work animals, those 
doing light work, and those at heavy 
work :— 


FOR IDLE TEAMS 
Pounds 

Wheat or Oat St8aW.ces. cc nicsccces 6 
Lemettne HOy  cissivcsecsssccctsssses 6 

AT HEAVY WORK 
Oh ON I ka is hascnke see chon ewanes 4 
CORO SERN TREAT 0. Feces. ss sc ewe sins 1 
ee err 5 
Straw or grass hay or both........ 5 

AT LIGHT WORK 
CON COE. iwiea sc cudusewevseeeues 10 


Cottonseed meal .....06ssccccccccses 2 
Cottonseed hulls 
Legume hay 


In sections where barley is produced 
it may be used instead of corn, as it 
has an equivalent feeding value. When 
barley is used, the cottonseed meal can 
be mixed with it and the cottonseed 
hulls eliminated, unléss there is some 
other reason (such as low cost in com- 
parison to hay) for using them. The 
same may be said of wheat. 


IV 


Busy, Half-busy, and Idle Stock.— 
On most all farms, there will be mis- 
cellaneous feeds, straws, and hays 
which may be used. These may be 
adapted to take the place of any of the 
standard grains and roughages. The 
following general rules will apply in 
feeding, depending on the nature of the 
work performed. 


1. Idle animals should be wintered 
largely on roughages. If of good qual- 
ity, this can be done. They should be 
grained some, however, a few weeks 
before spring work begins. 


2. Animals at light work will need 
some grain—corn, barley, oats, or a 
combination of the three—approxi- 
mately one-third the quantity of 
roughage fed. 

3. Those at heavy work should be fed 
largely the same as during the spring 
and summer,, feeding the grain at the 
rate of 1 to 144 pounds per 100 pounds 
live weight and the roughage in an ap- 
proximate ratio.. 


Six NEEDS IN FARM ACCOUNTS 


COMPLETE system of farm ac- 
counts should contain, according 
to Harry A. Ward of the Kentucky 
College of Agriculture, the following 
items and accounts :— 
1. Complete inventories at the begin- 
ning and end of the year. 
2. Records of all sales. 
3. Records of the acres and yields 
of crops and the distribution of land. 
4. Records of all expenses, including 


depreciation on buildings, fences, and 
machinery, and interest on capital in- 
vestment. 


5. Weights of all livestock on hand 
at beginning and end of the year, 
bought and sold during the year, and 
the weight of livestock products pro- 
duced and sold. 


6. Records of the feed and pasture 
used by the different classes of live- 
stock. 
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@ This is what Richard Barthelmess tells the planters in 
his new picture about cotton growing, “The Cabin in the 
Cotton.” 


“Maybe I’m a fool, I don’t know—but I know 
this, you can’t forever take from the land and 
give nothing back to it. You can’t if you 
want to grow cotton. You’ve got to play fair 
with the land—you got to give to it fertilizer 
and work and the plow and attention—” 


It’s true. Not only about cotton, but peanuts, grain, truck, 
and it is particularly true about tobacco. 


To make good crops, you must fertilize—and fertilize 
right. Your fertilizer must be right for the plant, and 
right for your kind of soil. 


SMITH-DOUGLASS FERTILIZ 

















Smith-Douglass makes fertilizer for every crop you 
grow. We make the best for the land here, because we 
know the land—we know the crops—we farm here 
ourselves. 


We are your neighbors—and we make the very best 
fertilizer we know how for the purpose of bringing the 
very best results to you. 


Our famous Orange Tobacco Fertilizer is an example 
of what intimate knowledge of soil and crops can mean 
in making quality goods. Every other brand we make, 
whether for tobacco, cotton, peanuts, 
truck or grain, is of the same high 
quality in its class. 


Depend on S-D goods. 


Smith-Douglass Company, Inc. 
DANVILLE, VA. NORFOLK, VA. KINSTON, N. C. 


FERTILIZERS FOR - TOBACCO 


ees 


COTTON - TRUCK - GRAIN 


THE COTTON” 


A scene from 
“The Cabin in the Cotton,” 
a First National and 
Vitaphone Picture 
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T IS not unusual to 
I find chairs set around 

at intervals about a 
room with perhaps a ta- 
ble placed quite apart in 
the center of the room. 
These chairs have no 
relation to each other 
nor to the table and pre- 
sent a stiff, unfriendly 
appearance, as if each 
held itself aloof. Fur- 
thermore, such an ar- 
rangement is of little 
use; one finds it difficult 
to carry on a friendly 
conversation when seat- 
ed across the room from 
one’s neighbor, and usu- 
ally the chairs are nat- 
urally drawn closer to- 
gether when friends ar- 
rive. Would they not 
offer a warmer welcome 
to callers if they were 
already grouped so as 
to suggest cozy visits? 
If all the chairs have 
been moved when vis- 
itors leave are not there 
some suggestions for a 
better arrangement? At 
the same time, if a room 
is arranged so that there 
are natural, inviting 
groups suggesting con- 
versation, guests will be 
placed more at ease and 
will not be so apt to 
hesitate upon entering as if they know not where to sit. 

Likewise, the table set apart appears lonesome and 
offers little service. At most, it is apt to serve as a catch- 
all for every passer-by and may even prove a hindrance 
in the passage way. On the other hand, if the table is 
drawn up beside a chair or placed between two of the 
chairs it may immediately become useful—to hold the 
lamp for someone reading or sewing, a place to lay the 
book or magazine, or a place for the sewing basket. By 
thus grouping otherwise isolated articles, friendly groups 
may be formed offering service and comfort to the 
household. 


URING the winter more time is spent indoors, Then, 

more than ever, every home maker will want the 
living room to be so comfortable, so cheerful, and so 
friendly that every member of her family will enjoy 
staying at home. Wintertime often makes necessary some 
changes in arrangement of furniture and equipment and 
this is an appropriate time to examine the living room 
carefully and make certain that all 
of the furnishings are arranged to 
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A living room unit made by the 4-H club girls attending Farmers’ Week at the A. & M. College at Stillwater, Okla., 
last summer. A floor lamp placed back of this easy chair makes this corner ideal for sewing or reading at night as well 


as in the daytime. 


IVING Room FURNISHINGS 


By MRS. BERNICE CLAYTOR 


and then used in the most comfortable and most con- 
venient way with consideration for the rights of each 
other, the best arrangement would be brought about in 
a natural way.” His idea was that a person interested in 
reading would almost instinctively choose a comfortable 
chair and draw it up beside a convenient table. He would 
have his favorite books or magazines within easy reach, 
and if he were a decided bookworm he would quite prob- 
ably arrange his table and chair near the bookshelves. 
Good light from the windows by~day and a comfortable 
reading lamp for night would be important consider- 
ations, for nothing adds more to the enjoyment of read- 
ing than restful light thrown where it is really needed. 
If the reader smokes he will assemble his ash tray and 
smoking equipment near by and for added comfort he 
may pull up a footstool. Thus a reading group which 
will invite one to pick up a book, drop into an easy chair, 
and read may be developed. Several reading centers may 
be arranged according to the number in the family who 
are apt to be interested at the same time. If this plan 

were followed thoughtfully, in 

time furniture might be grouped 





very best advantage for the par- 
ticular room and that it is an ar- 
rangement which offers the great- 
est amount of comfort and con- 
venience to each individual using 
it. Perhaps the living room does 
present more problems in arrange- 
ment than other rooms since it is 
the one room of the house where 
the whole family gathers, and 
numerous activities are carried on 
at one time. 

Furnishings should always be 
grouped very thoughtfully accord- 
ing to the everyday use of the 
room, keeping in mind the idea 
of comfort and convenience in 
using it. 


A man prominent in the field of 
house furnishings once said: “If 
the necessary furnishings for a 
family were placed in a bare room 








Furnishings which are used together 
should be grouped together. 


to take care of the various needs 
represented in a household. 

N THE average living room 

where a family is spending the 
evening there should be provision 
not only for reading and conver- 
sation but also for music, for quiet 
games, and for writing and study. 

Some groups may answer sev- 
eral purposes—reading groups can 
be conversational centers as well 
and the game table can be adjust- 
ed according to the number inter- 
ested in games. The radio or 
piano with accompanying chairs, 
a small table, and lamp may well 
be assigned to a section of the 
room somewhat apart from those 
reading and if there is a desk or 
study table it should be placed in 
a quieter corner where there is apt 
to be the least disturbance. 














Heat is always a 
factor in determining 
the best arrangement 


of furniture for winter, 
for everyone must be 
comfortably warm to 
enjoy any of these di- 
versions which the liv- 
ing room should offer. 

To be sure that the ar- 
rangement is one which 
gives the most satisfy- 
ing effect from the 
standpoint of beauty 
and order, there are a 
few simple guides. 

First, it is helpful to 
decide what feature may 
be made the center of 
interest. If there is a 
fireplace, it becomes the 
most natural center of 
interest and the furni- 
ture may be arranged 
about it and in relation 
to it so that it naturally 
attracts the attention 
first and expresses the 
keynote of the purpose 
of the room — which 
is comfort, restfulness, 
and sociability. The fire- 
place may easily be con- 
verted into a social cen- 
ter by grouping the 
main pieces of seating 
furniture about it with 
accompanying tables, 
stools, and lamps. Thus 
it gives the room an air of being lived in, suggests hospi- 
tality, and offers a gracious welcome. When there is no 
fireplace, a group of windows with delightful view may 
become the center of interest. Or it is sometimes neces- 
sary to develop the center of interest in some group of 
furniture. 





ALANCE is another principle which assists in se- 

curing an effect of composure and order. It means 
simply to arrange the furnishings so as not to crowd all 
the interest on one or two walls, leaving other parts of 
the room more or less empty looking. By a balanced 
arrangement the interest may be distributed around the 
room. For instance, the fireplace in one end with con- 
versational and reading groups about it might be bal- 
anced by a group of, windows and a music center on the 
opposite end of the room, or a divan with neighboring 
tables and lamps could be balanced by a somewhat larger 
table and accompanying chairs on the other side of the 
room. 


In general, large pieces of furniture should follow 
the straight structural lines of the room. By this an 
effect of order, dignity, and space is gained, which would 
be lost if too many directions were emphasized as is done 
when furniture is placed in a cater-corner fashion. When 
the larger pieces of furniture are placed in proper rela- 
tion to the center of interest, then the smaller pieces such 
as chairs and small tables may be placed where they are 
most convenient and need not necessarily follow straight 
lines. 

It might be said that furnishings are on friendly 
terms when their arrangement suggests pleasant hu- 
man activities and when the various articles are so 
placed that all contribute toward satisfying some need, 
just as a group of friendly people may unite their ef- 
ferts in working together for some worthy cause. It 
isn’t necessary to have all the furnishings match in 
design or color. If they harmonize and look as if they 
belonged together, that is all that is necessary. 

In studying and arranging the furnishings of a room 
the ambition of all home makers has been aptly expressed 
in this statement: “I want my home to be like me and 
like my family and to express what we do, and J want it 
to be beautiful.” 
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BEAUTY FOR 


HEN a group of Americans were 

visiting Windsor Castle, a famous 
retreat of kings, queens, princes, and 
princesses, someone asked an aged 
keeper what it took to make a lawn. He 
promptly answered, “Fifty years.” 

Now maybe that is true when it 
comes to making a beautiful and last- 
ing sod like that at Windsor. The man 
undoubtedly spoke out of many years 
of experience. It doesn’t follow, how- 
ever, that it takes fifty years to trans- 
form an ugly back yard into a place of 
genuine loveliness. The fact is, it can 
be done rather quickly. 

The first problem in my case was to 
get rid of the rubbish and the patchy, 
planless efforts of others. The next was 
to secure drainage. It is hard to have 
a lawn with puddles all over it. Then 
we had to plan 
the location of 
the garage, the 
work shop for 
the boys, the 
sand pile, the 
pergola, and bird 
bath so that 
there would be 
a harmonious 
whole as the 
plan developed. 

At first the 
buildings were 
bare and the 
newly planted 
vines and shrub- 
bery were, of 
course, all small. 
There was little 
to see then. We 
had to look be- 
yond that to the 


years ahead 

when the shrub- & 

bery would The arms of this 
reach maturity 


and the vines and other plantings would 
complete the picture. The future of that 
day is the present of this day. The ugly 
back yard of a few years ago now em- 
braces a vine covered pergola where 
Wistaria is in its glory in the early 
spring and the trumpet vine follows 
with its profusion of bell shaped, or- 
ange colored blossoms. This pergola 
with its vines is background for a 
simple yet most comforting outdoor 
living room, partly screened by a lux- 
uriant and very fruitful fig tree. 


In this living room there is a swing 
made of scrap material and a couple 
of wooden lawn chairs, also of common 
material, put together at a total cost of 





nee 


A pergola made of discarded telephone poles and scrap lumber, supporting a swing and 
covered with a wistaria and trumpet vine, forms the center of this outdoor living room. 





chair are “tables” 


less than $2. Asa sort of center of at-. 


a 


BACK YARDS 


By GRACE GARDNER 


traction there is a bird bath made of a 
section of discarded tile let well down 
into the soil, with a border planting of 
rich red verbenas. This is the home of 
a water hyacinth and some goldfish. 
That too is a definite part of the living 
room which, as you see from the pic- 
tures, is almost screened from public 
view, and this in spite of the fact that 
there are neighbors very close at 
hand. 


This is a wonderful place to call my 
club together for a summer monthly 
meeting and it saves a lot of work dur- 
ing watermelon time. The whole center 
of the lawn is open and covered with 
grass that is kept closely clipped. This 
gives the effect of spaciousness. At the 
west side of the yard and between the 
fig tree and house there is a miniature 

" rock garden 
with its sedums, 
ivy, mosses, and 
other plants suit- 
able for planting 


among granite 
stones in soil of 
granitic origin. 


Across on the 
other side along 
the fence there 
is a planting of 
those old-fash- 
ioned things al- 
ways found in 
the gardens of 
our grandmoth- 
ers, with some 
that are new. 
Early in the 
spring there is a 
profusion of 
larkspur,  peo- 
nies, and _ iris. 
| Later come hol- 

lyhocks, zinnias, 

daisies, coreop- 
sis, phlox, hibiscus, and ageratum. A 
hedge screens the garage, and vines are 
rapidly covering it now. 


At the foundation of the house, the 
north side, there are hydrangeas, some 
clumps of four o’clocks, and a trumpet 
vine which has covered the kitchen 
wall in a most graceful and pleasing 
manner. From the kitchen sink it is a 
joy to look out upon the green grass, 
the vines, and flowers through the lacy 
curtain the trumpet vine has beauti- 
fully drawn about the window. And yet 
it is all very simple and all very inex- 
pensive. Ten dollars would cover the 
cost of it all with something to spare. 
The essentials have been time and plan- 
ming. 


a —————————— 


FOR ADULTS, TOO 








YOUNG 


MOTHERS 


FACING THEIR FIRST 
PROBLEM OF COLDS 


WO generations of mothers have 

used Vicks VapoRub in the treat- 
ment of children’s colds. They have 
proved its worth. Found out, through 
years of use, how dependable it is. 
Younger mothers, too, are discover- 
ing every day how remarkably effec- 
tive is this modern, external way of 
treating colds. Here are some of the 
reasons for its world-wide use: 


VICKS VAPORUB IS SAFE 


When you use VapoRub, you avoid 
all risks of digestive upsets that so 
often come from constant dosing 
of children’s delicate stomachs. Be- 
ing external, VapoRub can be used 
freely and as often as needed, even 
on the youngest child. 


DIRECT DOUBLE-ACTION 


Just rubbed on throat and chest at 
bedtime, VapoRub acts through the 
skin like an old-fashioned poultice or 
plaster, gently but effectively “draw- 
ing out” tightness and soreness. At 
the same time, it gives off medicated 
vapors which are inhaled direct to 
choked-up air-passages. 

BRINGS QUICKER RELIEF 
This direct double-action of Vicks 
VapoRub is at work all night long. 
Often, by morning, the worsi of the 
cold is over. There is no substitute for 
VapoRub. Nothing “just as good” 
for either children’s or adults’ colds. 
That’s why VapoRub is known and 
used in 70 countries—why more than 
26 million jars are used yearly —in 
the United States alone. 


JUST AS GOOD 


ICKS 


VapoRusB 




























































Further Solution of 
Mothers’ Problem of Colds 


VapoRub is the foundation of 
the new Vicks Plan for better 
Control of Colds. In clinical tests 
among thousands last winter—in 
schools, colleges and homes— 
Vicks Plan reduced the number 
and duration of colds by half!— 
saved almost two-thirds of time 
lost from school due to colds!— 
cut the costs of colds more than 
half! 

How to follow Vicks Colds- 
Control Plan in your home is 
fully explained in each package 
of Vicks VapoRub and Vicks 
Nose & Throat Drops—the new 
aid in preventing colds. 


Now in STAINLESS 
Form...if you prefer 
















Y THE time Christmas has come and gone we find 
B ourselves at our wits’ end to know how to vary the 

winter menu. During cold weather is no time to 
cut down on quantity of food eaten but it is important to 
have each menu well balanced so that there will not be a 
preponderance of meats and starchy foods. 

We are giving here some simple dinner menus which 
the average farm home can serve. And for the benefit 
of those who may want them we are submitting recipes 
for the less common dishes. 


MENU NO. 1 
Radishes Peach pickle 
Swiss steak 
Creamed turnips Turnip greens 
3aked sweet potatoes 
Corn sticks Butter 
Peach surprise 
Coffee Milk 


In this first menu it is 
the Swiss steak that gives 
zest to the meal. Froma 
tough round or chuck 
steak one can make a de- 
licious dish. 

SWISS STEAK 
2 pounds steak 
Y% cup flour : 
2 tablespoons fat =a, "Sy ~ 
Few slices onion 
Salt and pepper 
Y% green pepper 
1 cup boiling water 
l cup strained tomatoes 

The steak should be 
about 2% inches _ thick. 
Season the flour with the 
salt and pepper and pound 
it into the meat with a 
wooden potato masher or 
the edge of a heavy plate. 
Heat the fat and brown 
the meat in it. Add the 
onions, the green pepper 
chopped fine, the water, 
and the tomatoes. Cover closely and simmer two hours. 
Cther vegetables may be added and the meat cooked ina 
casserole or baking dish in the oven. It would then be 
braised. 

CREAMED TURNIPS 
4 tablespoons flour 


4 tablespoons fat 
Salt and pepper 


1 pound of white or yellow 
turnips 
2 cups milk 
Pare the turnips, cut in cubes, and cook until 
tender. Melt the fat in a saucepan, add the flour, and 
rub smooth. Gradually add the milk, stirring to free 
from lumps, and cook for five minutes. Season with 
salt and pepper. Pour this sauce over the cubed turnips 
and serve. 
PEACH SURPRISE 
Halves of canned peaches should be drained free 
of their syrup. Each half peach is laid on a slice of 
pound cake or on two sweet wafers of the kind liked 
best. The peach and the cake or wafers are covered 
with whipped cream and the center of the peach is 
filled with some of the cream into which has been 
beaten a stiff red jelly. This may be raspberry, grape, 
or whatever jelly is at hand. : 


MENU NO, 2 


Veal loin chops 


Scalloped cabbage Mashed potatoes 


Stewed tomatoes 


Corn muffins Butter 


Milk Coffee 


Pineapple ice box cake 
VEAL LOIN CHOPS 


Any chops may be used, veal, lamb, or pork. They 
should be boned and rolled and then wrapped with 
slices of bacon which hold the chops in shape. These 
are fastened on with wooden tooth picks. The chops 
are then pan broiled. There will be sufficient fat from 
the bacon to keep them from burning. After brown- 
ing on first one side and then the other lower the 
flame and cook until tender and cooked through. 

SCALLOPED CABBAGE 
1% cups milk 


Salt and pepper 
¥% cup bread crumbs 


1 small head cabbage 

2 cups grated cheese 

3 tablespoons flour 

3 tablespoons fat 

Cut the cabbage rather fine and place in a kettle with 

a generous quantity of water. Cook uncovered until just 
tender. Drain. Make a white sauce of the flour, fat, 
and milk, and season with salt and pepper. Into a 
greased baking dish put a layer of cabbage, then a layer 
of cheese, then a layer of white sauce. Repeat until all 
the ingredients are used. Cover the top with the bread 
crumbs and bake in a moderate oven (350 to 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit) for about 20 minutes or until the crumbs 
are brown. 


































OLp PLANTATION DINNERS IN New Form 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


PINEAPPLE ICE BOX CAKE 


1 cup drained crushed 
pineapple 


Y%, cup butter 
2 egg yolks 


1 cup sugar % cup pineapple juice 
1 tablespoon cream 2 egg whites 
me 


5 Graham crackers, crumbled 

Cream butter and sugar. Beat egg yolks with cream 
and stir over hot water until thick and smooth. Then 
add to butter and sugar mixture. Cool. Add crushed 
pineapple and juice and fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Line a shallow loaf pan with wax paper 
and put a layer of Graham cracker crumbs 
in the bottom. Over this pour 4% of the 
pineapple mixture. Cover with crumbs and 
more pineapple; continue until all is used. 
Cover pan with waxed paper, fasten down 
with rubber band and 
set in refrigerator. Chill 
5 or 6 hours. Remove 
waxed paper and serve 
with whipped cream. 


Old fashioned grated 
raw sweet potato pud- 
ding is very nutritious. 
And those of us who re- 
member it as our grand- 
mother made it know 
how good it is. 


The valuable mineral 
and vitamin content of 
cour leafy, winter grown 
vegetables has_ raised 
them to a _ place of 
honor on the roll of 
foods. 


The very toughest steak can 
be delicious cooked as Swiss 
steak. 


Loin chops may be boned, 
wrapped in slices of bacon, 
and _ broiled. 


MASHED POTATOES 


Since we have known how 
to cook anything we have 
been having mashed potatoes 
for dinner and yet few peo- 
ple prepare them so that they 
are the really delicious dish 
we have a right to expect. 

Select 6 medium sized po- 
tatoes (one for each person), 
scrub well, and boil whole. Potatoes should be put into 
boiling water and cooked rapidly. When tender pour off 
the water immediately so that potatoes will be mealy. 
Peel and mash with a fork or wooden potato masher. 
An easy way to be sure that they are free of lumps is to 











































put the potatoes through a ricer. Now add one-half 
cup hot milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon white pepper 
aud three or four tablespoons butter. (If sweet cream is 
available that is even better than the milk and butter, 
but it should be quite hot). Beat the potatoes just as 
you would beat a cake until light and fluffy. Pile into a 
hot dish and set on the stove to keep warm, or else place 
the bowl or saucepan in which the potatoes are prepared 
over hot water until ready to serve. 
MENU NO. 3 
Fricassee of chicken 
Cole slaw 
Baked stuffed apples in cream 
Coffee 
FRICASSEE OF CHICKEN 
Dress, clean, and cut up a three or four pound fowl. 
Season with salt and pepper, dredge with flour, and 
brown well in hot fat in an iron frying pan. Transfer 
to a deep kettle, using the fat in which the chicken has 
been fried to make a gravy. Add two tablespoons of 
tour and rub smooth and then add two cups boiling 
water. Stir until smooth and thick and pour over the 
chicken. Cover closely and allow to simmer slowly for 
1% or 2 hours. 


Riced potatoes 


pota Pea timbales 
Hot biscuit 


Butter 


RICED POTATOES 

Select potatoes of even size and scrub well with a 
vegetable brush. Plunge into boiling water and_ boil 
rapidly until done. Peel and then mash through a potato 
ricer. As the mass of hot potatoes piles up in the dish 
add small pieces of butter and sprinkle with salt. Gar- 
nish with chopped parsley and serve hot. 

PEA TIMBALES 

Drain a can of peas and rub through a sieve. To one 
cup of pea pulp add 2 beaten eggs, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, 24 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, a few grains 
cayenne, and a few drops of onion juice. Turn into but- 
tered individual molds or custard cups, set in a pan of 
hot water, and bake until firm. Serve with one cup 
medium white sauce to which has been added % cup 
canned peas drained. 

BAKED STUFFED APPLES 

Wash and core as many apples as are desired. Fill 
centers with raisins, nuts, and sugar. Place in a pan 
with 4 cup hot water and bake in the oven until tender. 
Remove to individual serving dishes and allow to cool. 
Serve with sweetened cream, plain or with whipped 
cream to which a little tart jelly has been added. 
MENU NO. 4 
Molded salmon 

Sweet cucumber pickle 
Steamed rice String beans 
Hot rolls Butter 
Grated raw sweet potato pudding 
Coffee 
MOLDED SALMON 


1% tablespoons melted 
butter 

% cup milk 

% cup vinegar 

1 tablespoon granulated 
gelatin 

% cup cold water 


Celery 


1 can salmon 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 

4 tablespoon flour 

1 teaspoon mustard 

A few grains cayenne 

2 egg yolks 
Remove salmon from can, drain, and separate in 

flakes. Mix salt, sugar, flour, mustard, and cayenne. 

Add egg yolks, butter, and milk. Cook over boiling 

water, stirring constantly until mixture thickens. Add 

vinegar and cook a few minutes more. Then add gela- 

tin which has been soaked for five minutes in cold 

water. Stir until gelatin is dissolved and then add sal- 

mon. Pour into mold and 

allow to congeal. 


GRATED RAW SWEET 
POTATO PUDDING 


4 cups grated raw sweet 
potatoes 

Y% cup sugar 

% cup sorghum 

1% cups milk 

¥Y% cup butter 

3 eggs 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Y% teaspoon salt 


Beat eggs, without sepa- 
rating, until well mixed and 
add the milk. To the grated 
sweet potato add the melted 
butter, sugar, sorghum, 
spices, salt, and lastly the 
milk and eggs. Butter a 
pudding pan and put in 
the pudding. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. When crusted 
around the edge and top, turn under and let a crust 
form again. Do this twice, allowing the top sides to 
brown again before removing from the oven. Allow to 
cool and slice, or serve hot with cream, sweetened and 
flavored to taste. 
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SLEEP COMES 


when you ease the pain 






“There! Now that painful old knee 
won't keep you awake!” 


“Til say it won’t! Sloan’s is a god- 
send in damp weather.” 


DAMP-DAY PAINS 


— Stiff joints 


Damp weather won’t trouble you if 
you pat on Sloan’s. Because Sloan’s 
brings fresh blood to warm and ease 
the stiffness. Painful twitching stops. 
Joints feel young again. You sleep 
soundly. Always keep a fresh bottle 
of Sloan’s in the house. Only 35¢. 








SLOAN’S 


World Famous Liniment 
used by 133 Nations 








and slenderizing model. 





d Money 


and stamps 


WANTED 


post YOURSELF! It pays! id 
J. D. Martin, Virginia, $200 for a 
single copper cent. Mr. Manning, 
New -“ $2,500 for one silver dollar. 
Mrs. G. Adams $740 for a few 
old coins. i" want all kinds of old coins, 
medals, us and stamps. I pay big cash 
premium 
WILL. PAY $100 FOR DIME 

1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder and further 
particulars. It may mean much prefit to 
you. Write today to 


NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
Dep 3/ 
(Largeut Rare Coin Extablishment in U 3} 












FARMERS HAND _— 
FREE/ 


Free copy, “Guide To Better Sausage 
Making and Home Meat Curing" with 
pee ace Leg¢’s Old Plantation Season- 
ing, sufficient for 25 pounds of meat... 
makes pork ge more delicious and 
keep longer. Send 25c in stamps or 
coin to cover postage and packing. 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., Inc. 
Dept. 13, Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A. 






















BARGAIN! THIS pq 
 orves 5 EX 
4 Ginghams, rer on Prints, Voltes, 


g Chambrays, Shirtings, Cr je etc. 
New payee dire oi H bry i 





each or tnore. The very newest, 
inet patterns for dresses, Our finest 


SEND NO MONEY Fe’ hes tee 


cents delivery charge. 20 yard bundle 
paid, money with orders 
Satisfaction euaraniced or money back. 


EASTERN 
Dept. B46, EXTILE COMPAR 





Astrolog 


Big 1933 Reading 2S 50c 


Yogi Al; pha, internationally known philoso- 
phere c offers big 2500 word Astrological Read- 





YOGI AL PHA, Ty rentses 9A, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


MIDWINTER MODES 


WEED in biege and brown tones with beige crepe for the insert trimming was 
used for this stylish frock for the larger woman with slender hips, No. 7764. 
Narrow gores terminating in flares form the center front of the skirt and lend 
pleasing fullness. Tiny tucks trim the shoulders of the waist fronts, which are 
lapped in slenderizing surplice effect, and the sleeve is fitted and shaped at the 
wrist. Plain silk crepe or broadcloth would be equally suitable for this stylish 
Designed in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, and 54 
Size 46 requires 3% yards of 54- 
39-inch material for the 


inches bust measure. 
‘ inch material with 4% yard of 
cm insert. 
Oye (ayy Crepe in one of the bright new shades made after de- 
eS sign No. 7664 would do a lot to boost up one’s winter 
ow wardrobe. Printed silk with plain material for the collar 

and cuffs would also be lovely. The waist is cut to form 
a pointed bib over the front, and yoke sec- 
tions in pointed outlines are lengthened 
by slightly flared panels to form the skirt. 
The sleeve may be short or in wrist 
length. <A flared collar outlines a com- 
fortable and pleasing neckline. Designed 
in stzes 11, 13, 15, 12, and 
19 years, with  corre- 
sponding bust — 29, 
S31. 33. .35,-and. < inches. 
Size 15, if ba as shown 
in the large view, requires 
2% yards of printed or 
otlier material and 7 
yard of contrasting mate- 
rial 35 inches wide. 
































This simple guimpe 
frock, No. 7780, will 
please the girl who wants 
something different. It 
features a simple guimne, 
or blouse, and a jumper 
frock with deep oval neck 
opening and = armscves. 
The fronts are overlap- 


























ped in double breasted effect with plait fullness ar- 
ranged to form a panel at center front and back. As 
shown here, blue cotton rep was used for the frock 
and checked gingham in blue and white for the 
guimpe. Blue wool with red and white plaid for the 
guimpe would also be attractive. This model offers 
excellent opportunity for remodeling, and is especi- 
ally suitable for a school frock. Designed in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8, 
if made with long sleeves, requires 134 yard for the frock and 1 1-6 yard for the 
guimpe, of 35-inch material. 





Curves arid a pretty flare make this frock for a tiny tot, No. 7784, attractive. 
It does not bind at neck, waist, or arms, and is very desirable for active little 
girls. As shown here, cotton pique and dotted Swiss are combined, but cotton 
prints, gingham, or linen would be equally as suitable. Designed in sizes 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1%4 yard of 35-inch material for the skirt and 
trimming and 5% yard for the waist. 











Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents each or two 
for 25 cents. For other patterns, send for Winter Book of Fashions containing 
designs for women, misses, and children. Price 10 cents. 


































































and CLOTHING “ 
tothe OLSON FACTORY <*> 


Phone... 


your local Ratlway Express 
Agency to call at your door. 
We do the rest! 


We Pay Express, Freight 


or Parcel Post on materials 
from any state as shown in 
Catalog. We have no agents. 


SAVE "RUGS 
(Tron Book ras ae 


By our patented process we merge, sterilize and 
veclaim the valuable wools in discarded ma- 
terials of all kinds—bleach out the old colors, 
vespin, redye and weave IN A WEEKinto modern 
new, seamless, reversible rugs in 44 exquisite 
Oriental designs, One or Two-toned colors, 
Ovals, etc. Sizes for every need. (Our 59thyear.) 


Factory to You — Week’s Trial 


The Olson Rug Co. is the largest rug firm 
in the world dealing direct from factory to 
homes. We have more than 1,000,000 satisfied 
customers, some in every State in the Union 
Our free book gives you our Guarantee of 
Satisfaction and Week's Trial Offer. 


LOW PRICES Never Before Possible 


Women everywhere are discussing these finer 
type rugs that can be used on both sides—wear 
twice as long—are easy to clean—cling close 
and firm to the floor—and cost only HALF the 
money you expected to pay. 

Money back if you don’t say: 
“The softest, richest rugs I've 
ever seen for so little money." 
Write 
for this 
new Book 
on Rugs 
and Dec- 











ones 


/ coupon or fm 


OLSON RUG co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept.A -53 
Gentlemen: Mail me your big money - saving 
RUG BOOK, FREE, and SURPRISE OFFER 
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COPYRIGHT 1933, OLSON RUG CO, 
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Thermometer — samples 
MR and Tums. Bend 


TO-NIGHT 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


49 Qui lief for acid indigestion, 
T U MS papers heartburn. Only 10c. 





nd Colds Quick 


are quickly broken up. This safe, dependable, all- 
vegetable corrective— 
€ns and regulates bowel action as no other laxative 

a ———- wastes which make you 
susceptible to colds, dizzy spells, headaches, bilious- 
ness. Works pleasantly, ene No griping. 
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As Modern as Tomorrow 


LORD BALTIMORE 
HOTEL 


Truly one of America’s finest 
hostelries with every refine- 
ment of the sumptuous hotel. 
And a price range that is 
definitely modest. 


Radio 
in every 
room. 
@ 


700 
ROOMS 
$3 up 
@ 
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GARAGE 
aa FACILITIES 





BALTIMORE 











ASTHMA 


Thousands rely on pleasant smoke vapor of Dr. J. H. 
Guild’s Green Mountain Asthma Compound. Quickly 
soothes and relieves Asthma. .. also catarrh. Stand- 
ard remedy at alldruggists. Originated in 1869 by Dr. 
Guild, specialistin respiratory diseases. Powder form, 
25 cents and $1.00. Cigarette form, 50 cents for 24. Free 
trial package of 6 cigarettes sent on request. The 
J.H. Guild Co., Dept. MM10, Rupert, Vt. 


Dr. Guild § siith'curouns 















> > as low oy ¢ 
14 AGENTS ¥5 ‘6 an Hour 


spot for a few pennies. Anyone ca 
with a knife. Dries overnight. Toug! 
flexible, long wearing. 


retreading or vulcanizing. Saves buy 
ing new tires. Helps prevent blo 


Get special agents offer showing ho 
Pls | you can make up to $6.00 an hour. 

PLASTIC RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, 

Dept. B-360, E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SPREAD-A-TREAD patches a worn 
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do it. No tools needed. Spreads on 


1, 


2,000 addi- 
tional miles guaranteed. Ends costly 
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outs, Free sample showing toughness, 
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Be sure to give complete shipping in- 
structions in ordering goods from our 
advertisers. Read the ad carefully to 
make sure that you understand the 2 
offer. If money is to sent, remit in $4 
the safest manner. 


Our Advertisers 
Guaranteed 


We guarantee that you will receive a 
square deal in ordering from ads in 
our paper. To benefit from our Adver- 
tising Guarantee you must say in your 
order, “I saw your ad in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” 
and in case of complaint notify us 
within 30 days. 
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OUT OF MISS DIXIE’S BANDBOX 


If You Have “Normal Skin,” By Sally Carter 


“PACK to Normalcy in 1933!” 

That’s the Happy New Year 
hope we're all sending out with regard 
to business. And that’s the beauty 
hope every woman has with regard to 
her complexion. She wants it to be 
normally smooth, clear toned, and ex- 
quisitely textured, with no sign of 
coarse pores or blemishes. And she 
wants to keep it so as new years come 
and go! 

If you have “normal skin”—the kind 
that everyone speaks of as a “good 
complexion” you’ve perhaps wondered 
why the beauty editors so seldom write 
articles that fit your case. It’s not in- 
tentional neglect. It’s just that normal 
things never do receive so much atten- 
tion as out-of-the-ordinary things. 

Anyway, we'll start the New Year 
right by telling you how to care for 
your normal skin day in and day out 
so that it will not develop pimples, 
blackheads, coarse pores, or any of the 
imperfections you so dread to see peep- 
ing at you from your mirror. 

Your skin needs simple cleansing 
and toning, protection, and a_ bit 
of reparation when you've let soot and 
dust get in some “dirty work” or let 
winter winds give you too many slaps 
in the face. 


VERY night before you go to bed 
cleanse your face and neck thor- 
oughly. If it has a tendency toward dry- 
ness, use a mild soap and warm water 
first, rinse thoroughly in warm water 
and then in cold. Then apply a good 
melty cleansing cream, let it remain ona 
few minutes and wipe it off gently with 
cleansing tissues. Always use an up- 
ward and outward motion when ap- 
plying or removing creams or washing 
the face. This helps to prevent any 
sagging or wrinkling tendency. 

If your skin is the least bit oily, 
cleanse with the cream first, then with 
the soap and water. 

Next wring out a large pad of cotton 
in cold water, then wet with a skin 
freshener or tonic. Witch-hazel, full 








Happy New Year to you all, 
Dixie belles and matrons, too. 
Listen now to beauty’s call, 
See yourself in beauty new! 


strength or diluted to an agreeable 
strength with rose-water, is a good 
tonic. Pat your face gently with this 
pad for several minutes to remove any 
cream, stimulate and tone the skin, and 
refine the pores. 

My, how fresh and clean and glow- 
ing your skin does feel after such a 
treatment! Never, never go to bed 
without such a cleansing, for no skin 
can remain normally lovely if the day’s 
accumulation of dust, face powder, 
make-up, and natural oil is left on. 
Blackheads, pimples, and coarse pores 
are almost sure to follow such neglect. 


Now if you’re under twenty you 
can jump into bed and let your 
clean skin breathe freely all night. But 
if your family Bible records more than 
twenty-five years against you, even 
though you have no sign of a wrinkle, 
you'd better pat a little rich, nourish- 
ing skin or tissue cream around your 
eyes where smile crinkles leave little 
tracings that later become crow’s-feet. 
If you're way, way past twenty-five, 
you'd better spread a thin layer of the 
cream all over your face and neck two 
or three nights a week and use muscle 
oil around your eyes. This same treat- 
ment is good for even a young normal 
skin during the winter months when 
wind and cold are doing their best to 
dry out all the natural oils that keep 
your skin normal. 

Next 
cream 


signs of any 
absorbed into 


morning all 
will be gone, 


fot] 


your skin. Your face and neck will need 
only a dash of cold water for a morning 
toning. But for super-cleanliness, it is 
well to cleanse it again with cleansing 
cream followed by skin tonic. 


Now you are ready for your protect- 
ing powder base, which normal skin 
needs to prevent powder and make-up 
as well as dirt from being ground into 
the pores, and to coax the powder to 
adhere smoothly and lastingly. 


You may like a vanishing cream, a 
lotion, or plain cold cream for a base. 
It takes a bit of experiment to find just 
which one best suits your own particu- 
lar skin. Every skin is different. But 
remember that the secret of the suc- 
cessful use of any powder base is to use 
only the tiniest bit. Smooth it on, then 
blot off the excess with a cleansing 
tissue. Too much makes the powder 
cake or look oily. 


VER this powder foundation your 

powder and make-up will smooth 
on the surface of your skin and will 
not go down into the pores. It will 
look more natural and more velvety, 
and will stay longer. Your face powder 
then becomes an added protection to 
your skin. 

That’s all there is to the care of the 
normal skin, except occasionally when 
special condition threatens its nor- 
malcy—extra dryness due to sunburn, 
windburn, or overheated houses, 
freckles or tan due to unusual expos- 
ure. But these conditions are all treat- 
ed in special articles, because, for the 
time being, they take your skin out of 
the normal class into the “special con- 
dition” class. 

Normal skin is indeed a precious gift, 
and if treasured by thorough cleansing, 
careful protection, and by proper diet 
and exercise, one’s skin should remain 
normal until one is an old, old lady. 

Editor’s Note.—If you want your skin 
to get back to normalcy in 1933 but you 
have oily skin, enlarged pores, or black- 
heads, send a three-cent stamp to Sally 


Carter for the attractive new leaflet on 
these subjects, “‘Beauty’s Foes.” 


THE COMMON CoLD— ITS PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 


F ONE can afford to spend two 

weeks or more in bed during a 
twelve month period; and if the same 
person has money and can secure plenty 
of orange, tomato, grapefruit, or lemon 
juice, together with a small amount of 
medical service and drugs, then that 
same person can probably afford the 
three attacks of common cold which 
the average American must suffer an- 
nually. 


But unless the economic condition of 
the family is considerably above the 
average it would be well to do all pos- 
sible to avoid this malady. 

Each year in this country there are 
about three hundred million cases of 
this disease which cost our people one 
half billion dollars in lost wages, for 
drugs, medical service, funerals, et 
cetera. 

During the past quarter century 
much information as well as misin- 
formation has been given our people 
pertaining to the prevention of this ex- 
pensive sickness. When physicians be- 
come sufficiently interested in any 
problem of sickness to offer sugges- 
tions to the public, then patent medicine 


By DR. M. F. HAYGOOD 


manufacturers and promoters. of cer- 
tain food products buy newspaper space, 
engage the use of the radio, and post 
fancy placards along the highway, 
praising to high heaven the merits of 
their wares. While much of this is 
valuable information, some of it is only 
sales propaganda and has for its sole 
purpose financial gain. 

To be perfectly fair with my readers 
I have not been able in a recent and ex- 
tensive review of the literature to find 
the cause of each type of cold, nor do 
I feel that there has been discovered a 
set of rules which if followed will pre- 
vent the development of all colds, nor 
has science revealed to us a specific 
cure in each case. However, there is a 
great deal which can be done toward 
both prevention and cure. 


Prevention 
OMFORTS.—AIll parts of the body 
should be kept comfortable. Over- 

heating or chilling of the body or any 
part thereof seems to lower its vitality 

2. Diet.—In winter green vegetables 
and invite disease. 


and fresh fruits are, in many sections, 
much less abundant and more expen- 
sive. However, everyone should par- 
take daily of foods of this kind, also a 
liberal quantity of milk and _ water. 
Fluids promote elimination and often 
prevent constipation as well as the 
toxic condition which frequently re- 
sults therefrom. 


3. Exercise-—In winter most of us 
are afraid of the out of doors and 
therefore do not get our share of ex- 
ercise and sunshine. Except in very 
inclement weather, at least an hour 
each day should be spent in the open. 
Care should be used to prevent undue 
exposure of any part of the body to 
excessive cold or dampness. 


4. Hygienic Behavior.—There are but 
few practices of the human race which 
are more unhygienic than that of 
promiscuous coughing, sneezing, and 
spitting. Unquestionably many of the 
more dangerous respiratory infections 
are transmitted through these means. If 
you must cough or sneeze use a hand- 
kerchief or better still, use old soft 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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[When Your Cough 
Hangs On, Mix 
This at Home 


No Cooking! 





Saves $2. So Easy! 











The best cough remedy that money could buy 
can easily be mixed at home. It costs very 
little, yet it’s the most reliable, quick-acting 
medicine you ever used. The way it takes hold 
of stubborn coughs, giving immediate relief, is 
astonishing. 

Any druggist can supply you with 2% ounces 
of Pinex. Pour this into a pint bottle, and add 
granulated sugar syrup to make a ‘full pint. 
To make syrup, use 2 cups of sugar and one 
cup of water, and stir a few moments until 
dissolved. No cooking needed. It’s no trouble 
at all, and saves two-thirds of the money a 
family usually spends on cough medicine. Keeps 
perfectly and tastes fine. 

It is surprising how quickly this loosens the 
germ-laden phlegm, soothes and heals the in- 
flamed membranes, clears the air passages, and 
thus ends a severe cough in a hurry. 

Pinex is a compound of Norway Pine, in 
concentrated form, the most reliable healing 
agent for severe coughs. It is guaranteed to 
give prompt relief or money refunded. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer 
with that rupture any 
longer? Learn about my 
rfected invention. It 
as brought ease, com- 
fort and happiness to thou- 
sands by assisting in reliev- 
ing and curing many cases of 
reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which 
bind and draw the broken 
| parts together as you 
would abrokenlimb. Noob- 
noxious springs or pads. Nosalves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to proveit. Bewareof imitations. 
Never sold in stores nor by agents. Write today for 
full information sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


H. C. BROOKS 500-p State St., Marshall, Mich. 


nos CORNS 


Instant relief and the en- 
tire corn quickly and 
safely removed! These 
thin, soothing pads also 
heal sore toes, prevent 
blisters. 100% safe. At 
drug, dept. pany shoestores. 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 
ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size8x10inches 
or smaller if desired. C 
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© price for full length 
or bust form, groups, land- 
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SEND NO MONEY ?: Jet Dek hole 


(any size) and withi 





jon . Pay 
or send 49c with o. ta; : 
Big 1ex20cinets oniney ay sent me. 5°D. Fac 
lus postage or send 80c and we pe y postage. 6 advantage of 
is amazing offer now. Send your photos a Sponity size wanted. 
STANDARD ART STUD 
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908 West Lake Street, Dept (073-A, "Saicaco, ILLINOIS 











wey Prints, Voiles, Shirt- 
ings, Percales, Chambrays, etc. 
4 yards of each or more. Biggest 
4 bargains. Our clean, newest colors 
and latest popular Mill dasortment. Dir- 






‘amp: 
best quality. Sen: r 
man98c ines hom conte Cesivars charses 
Z ards $ - Postage paid. Money 
with order. *Giiarantoed Satisfaction, or 
r ~ Write today. 
NATIONAL DRESS Goops COMPANY, 
227 W. North Ave., Rent. ail, Chicago 





Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 25c. each. Sam 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. Tap rte , Maldem, Mass. 
BER EEB BERBER EB RR ERR Rees 
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BEAUTY LOTION 


“The Quickest Way to — 











FEATHER BEDS \.595 


Bargains in new, sanitary feather beds, pillows, bulk 
eathers. Lowest prices in 19 years shighest anity 
~Satisfaction or money refunded. FREE price 

American Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 133, 'Nashvitle, lon, 





HEIRLOOM QUILTS 
By HARRIET CLARE 


HE beauty and charm of patch- 

work quilts is again finding favor 
among women all over the country. 
These quilts are heirlooms always 
cherished by the owner. Used in a 
room with period furniture, one of 
these quilts beautifully carries out the 
scheme of decoration. 

The first quilts were of a hit or miss 
pattern—odd bits of 
material sewn together 
into the popular “Crazy 
Quilt” designs. Then, 
borrowing from nature 
and the things about 
them, lovely designs 
were created. The old- 
fashioned names which 
have come down to us 
tell their own story. 
The Carpenter’s 
Wheel, the Arrow- 
head, or Homing 
Pigeon, the Harvest 
Sun, Eight - pointed 
Star, all are very suggestive 

The examination of a quilt is in real- 
ity a fascinating pastime, for in addi- 
tion to the patchwork pattern there is 
the fineness of the quilting and in- 
tricacy of design. From start to fin- 
ish, care must be taken in planning, 
cutting, seaming, padding, quilting, and 
binding. 

Upon request a leaflet “Quilting Is 
In Fashion Again” 
will be sent you. It 
will give you step-by- 
step instructions and 
designs for making 


your quilt. Address 
your request to the 
Home _ Department 


P. F. R., 713 Glenn St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Pictured here are 
two lovely old patterns 
which may easily be 
worked out with a 
pencil and ruler. The 
beautiful fast colored 
cottons on the market today tempt one 
to use these pieces for pleasing color 
combinations. Piecing is the seaming 
together of the tiny pieces to form the 
quilt block. Most women prefer to 
use a No. 40 or 50 six cord thread. It 
pays to use good thread. 

The quilting pattern chosen depends 
upon the skill of the worker and the 
















time available. There is on the market 
a 200-yard spool of quilting thread 
created especially for the purpose. It 
has a special twist and mercerized fin- 
ish that makes it easy to pull through 
the thickness of the quilt. 

One of the most popular designs in 
the days of our grandmothers and also 
today has been the feather developed 
into wreath 
and border. This 
can be trans fer- 
red quickly and 
accurately to the 
top of the quilt 
by using a hot 
iron_ transfer 
pattern. For the 
small sum of ten 
cents per envel- 


Eight Pointed 
St 

















c Kee 


RS 
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Feather Wreath 
with Scalloped 
Border 


Goose Tracks 


ope, you can se- 
cure. sufficient 
transfer  pat- 
terns for two 
corners of the 
quilt, 6 motifs 
and 8 feet of 
border. It may 
be that you will require two or more 
envelopes if you are planning a large 
quilt, but for a small investment you 
can reproduce a design that would or- 
dinarily take tedious hours of making. 
When requesting your quilting leaf- 
let, be sure to enclose sufficient coins to 
pay for the number of hot iron trans- 
fer envelopes that you will require. 


THE COMMON COLD 


(Concluded from page 16) 


cloths or soft paper tissues which can 
be burned or otherwise destroyed. 


Treatment 
O ONE can take the place of a 
physician in prescribing for any 
illness but a few suggestions are of- 
fered here. 


1. Go to bed, make yourself comfort- 
ble and quiet. You should do that as a 
protection to those you associate with 
as well as yourself. 


2. Take plenty of fluids. OF these 


none are better than water, buttermilk, 
fruit juices, and tomato juice. 
should be taken liberally, 
thirsty or not. 


These 
whether 


3. A saline laxative may be needed. 
I really believe that small doses of 
Epsom salts are usually advisable. 

4. If the fect are cold, and chilly 
sensations race up and down the spine 
the old faithful hot water bottle will 
usually come quickly to the rescue. 


5. In case of headache an ice cap or 
a cold pack usually gives relief: A phy- 
sician should be consulted about drugs 
for relief of headaches or other pains. 

6. One should not leave the bed as 
soon as he is feeling better, but remain 
indoors at least until all symptoms 
have disappeared and strength is prac- 
tically regained. 

7. If symptoms are severe a physi- 
cian should be called, because a more 
serious disease than a simple head cold 
may be developing. Pnuemonia, influ- 
enza, and tuberculosis should not be 
overlooked. 

8. Cod liver oil taken in liberal doses, 
particularly by children, is valuable as 
a preventive as well as in the treatment 
of colds. 

By following the suggestions out- 
lined above I’m sure you will experi- 
ence less of the evil effects of the com- 
mon cold than previously; and unless 
you can afford luxuries you really 
cannot afford to have a cold. 


Don’t Coddle a 


COLD! 
—KILL IT 


with a Remedy that 
Gets at It from the 
Inside ! 


At is nothing to take 
lightly. It may be the start of 
something serious. Treat a cold 
promptly and treat it decisively. 
Many methods only pamper a cold. 


A cold calls for a COLD remedy 
and not for a preparation good for 
half a dozen things besides colds. 


A cold, moreover, calls for in- 
ternal treatment, for a cold is an 
| internal infection. Local or external 
| treatments can’t reach the real seat 
of the trouble and may only pro- 
long a cold. 


This Is What You Want! 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is 
distinctly for COLDS. It is swift 
and sure relief because it does the 
four things necessary. 

First, it opens the bowels, gently 
but thoroughly. 

Second, it kills the cold germs in 
the system and reduces the fever. 

Third, it relieves the headache 
and grippy feeling. 

Fourth, it tones the entire system 
and fortifies against further attack. 





Taken promptly, Grove's 
Laxative Bromo Quinine 
will usually stop a cold 
overnight. Keep it handy 

s “the Stitch in Time." 
Every drug store in Amer- 
ica sells Grove's Laxative 
Bromo Quinine and no re- 
liable dealer will try to 
tell you he has something 
“just as good.’’ Handy, 
pocket size box, cellophane- 
wrapped. 















“IT Couldn't 
Write a Better 
Prescription 


Myself!” 


GROVES 


LAXATIVE 




















“PREVENT FIRE! 














Leaking Oil and 
Gasoline Stoves 


are a constant danger! Kester Metal 
Mender will easily repair the leaks! 
And it will help you to mend hun- 
dreds of other metal things on the 
farm, too! You can solder them 
yourself with Kester Metal Mender 
and save money. Stoves, poultry 
and dairy equipment, pots, pans, 
kitchenware, etc. Write for Free 
a Sample and How-to-do-it Booklet. 
~\ Kester Solder Company, 4201-11 
] Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canada: Brantford, Ontario. 


® KESTER SOLDER 









Sensational 
earnings easy 
for Diamond 
agents. Hartley 
made $42— 
Bruhn$30in 
ore day. Write 
TODAY SURE 

for amazing 


Self \Y 
Heating .& 
Laundry Irony 
Now, an amaz- 
ing new self-heat- big money 


ing Iron with all ihe plans. 


~~. 
— 
\ 
conveniences of gas or elec- WORKS LIKE MAGIC \ 



























tricity without the annoy- 

ances—and at % the cost. No cords, no hose, no at- 
tachments to bother with. Ends hot stove drudgery 
forever. Quick, regulated uniform heat. Always ready. 
Burns 96 % AIR—only 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 
Costs only 1c to do the average family ironing. Gleaming 
CHROMIUM finish assures handsome appearance and 
life-time service. RIAL — Write today for full 
particulars and 30-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co., 221 tron St., Akron, Ohio 


Only $500 


3H. P. WITTE 


(Throttling Governor) 
EASY On Best 
TERMS EngineBuilt. 

LOWEST PRICES IN 20 YEARS 
Uses Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate or Natural Gas 
Removable Die-Cast Bearings, Grease Cup Lubrication 
Waterproof-Troubleproof Magneto. Easy starting device 
Big surplus power withlowest fuel and oilexpense. Othe 
sizes and styles, 114 to30H. P. Also 3 styles Saw Rigs. 

SHIPPED FROM KANSAS CITY or PITTSBURGH. 


Write today for My Big Engine 
FREE Book--No Obligation. 


















Planters and Distributors 


Cole Machines have been in the lead for 
32 years. 

They will save many times their cost in 
better stand. Priced to suit conditions. 

Satisfaction guaranteed by us and by 


your home dealer or money refunded. 
Write for catalogue at once for any kind 
of Planter or Distributor you may need. 
COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Box 300, 


Charlotte, N. C. 








Y2 t Price 








Price on pif 


models— 
ton, Royal, ete.—E asiest terms ever of- 
fered. Also Portabies at reduced prices. 





new. iv r 
it on 10 days’ trial. Send 
Catalog shows actu- 
colors. Greatest bar- 
. Send at once!! 


International Typewriter Exch., Bent 163" Ciseens 











BEST BY TEST SEEDS 


Send 10 cts. for Packing and Postage 

20 Packets Fresh Guaranteed Seeds 10c 
PARSLEY, Curled ONION, Prizetaker 
CABBAGE, Glory PARSNIP, Guernsey 
CARROT, Half Long RADISH, Icicle 
CELERY, Winter SPINACH, Summer 
CUCUMBER, Best TOMATO, Baltimore 
LETTUCE, Butter TURNIP, Ruta Baga 
WATERMELON SEED BOOK FREE 


Also 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 
COSMOS, Giants WAVES of GOLD 
PINKS, 50 Sorts POPPY, 150 Kinds 
KOCHIA, Cypress 500 Flowers, Mixed 
MIGNONETTE CATALOGUE FREE. 
All above 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cts. 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 

25 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs, 10c. 











UNIVERSAL 





TRACTOR 


Reduced 
Price 
lises, seeds, culti- 
ts potatoes, land- 
Swivel trailer 


Plows, 
vates 






scape Vv 
wheels 





and cultivator lift 
for easy turning. Over 4 
h.p. belt work. Powerful 
work = drive and clutch 
fully enclosed. Write— 


Dept. E-13, West Allis, Wis. 








How My GARDEN GROWS 
By L. A. NIVEN 


sie MAKE the garden most profit- 
able it must be made a year-round 
Although January is a 
midwinter month there are several 
things that should be planted before 
this month has passed, except in the 
upper third of the South. 


prope )Sitic yn. 


The first vegetable I am going to put 
in is the English or garden pea. If the 
ground dries out sufficiently I will 
make a planting of the smooth seeded 
Early Alaska variety between the 15th 
and 30th of the month. If it doesn’t I 
will do so as early in February as 
weather will permit. In the upper 
third of the South the latter half of 
February will be early enough. Only 
the smooth seeded varieties, such as 
the Early Alaska, should be used for 
hese early plantings, as these are tough 
and will stand an almost unbelievable 
amount of cold. The wrinkled varie- 
ties are more susceptible to cold and 
should not be planted until hard freez- 
ing has passed. I usually make two 
plantings of Early Alaska, last half of 
January and about February 15 to 20. 
Then I follow with one or more plant- 
ings of the wrinkled sorts from late 
February to late March. Of the 
wrinkled sort my first choice is Lax- 
tonian, closely followed by Telephone. 


I shall put in the drill before plant- 
ing these peas or other vegetables 
from five to ten pounds of 6-8-6 fer- 
tilizer per 100 feet of row space. I 
will put it deep enough so that seed or 
plants put in will be an inch or two 
above the fertilizer. 
available I will use a 4-8-4 or some 
other analysis as nearly like 6-8-6 as 
possible. Five pounds per 100 feet of 
row space is equivalent to 750 to 1,000 
pounds per acre. This is as small a 
quantity as should be used in the gar- 
den. 


Set Cabbage and Onion Plants 


a early cabbage and early mature 
onions I expect to set plants of 
both during this month if weather per- 
mits. Otherwise I will set them as 
early in February as possible. I have 
plenty of green onions now from sets 
put out last fall, and the plants I am 
going to set will be for onions to ma- 
ture early in the summer. I will set 
some of both White and Yellow Ber- 
mudas, but thse cannot be counted on 
for storage over a period of more than 
two or three months. For longer keep- 
ing I will set some Prizetakers. 

My cabbage will be mostly Charles- 
ton Wakefield and Flat Dutch. The 
Charleston is the leading sharp head 
variety, but I shall set a few of the 
smaller sharp headed Jersey Wake- 
field because they mature earlier. The 
Copenhagen and Succession are two 
other good flat head varieties, and I 
always set a few of them. 

Soon after setting my cabbage and 
onion plants I scatter well rotted stable 
manure or poultry manure around 
them, putting it on both 
sides of the row. I leave it 
on top of the ground until 
it is covered by the first 
“ultivation. Don’t use poul- 


If a 6-8-6 isn’t. 













try manure very heavily, as it is quite 
rich. 

I plan to set another strawberry 
patch this month or next. My old 
patch was set two years ago, and an- 
other setting is needed now to make 
sure of a good supply of berries in 
1934. I expect to set some of each of 
the following varieties: Missionary, 
Aroma, Klondyke, and the new Blake- 
more. 


Put in the Seed Supply 


GET much pleasure in reading seed 

catalogs. They are _ interesting. 
During this month I usually purchase 
as nearly all the garden seed needed 
for my late winter and spring planting 
as my pocketbook will permit. This is 
a desirable practice, as otherwise we 
may delay the planting longer than we 
should. . 


I usually try some of the new varie- 
ties in a small way, but always depend 
on those which have proved best over 
a period of years for my main plant- 
ings. I am listing below the varieties 
of the main vegetables that have proved 
best for me. I don’t say they a: best 
for all conditions, but unless one has 
proved out some others to be better 
than these for his or her conditions I 
believe no mistake will be made in 
planting these. Here they are:— 


LEADING VARIETIES VEGETABLES 

SNAPBEANS.—Giant Stringless Green Pod, 
Bountiful, Black Valentine, Red Valen- 
tine. 

BUTTERBEANS.—Henderson Bush 
Carolina or Sieva (pole). 

BEETS.—Crosby’s Early Egyptian, Detroit 
Dark Red. 

CABBAGE PLANTS.—Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Co- 
penhagen, Flat Dutch. 

COLLARD PLANTS.—Southern or Geor- 
gia, Cabbagehead. 

CARROTS.—Chantenay, Oxheart, Danvers. 

ROASTING EAR CORN.—Trucker’s Fa- 


vorite or Early Surprise, Golden Ban- 


Lima, 


tam, Adam’s Large Early, Whipple’s 
Early Yellow, Jarvis Golden Prolific. 
CUCUMBERS.—Improved Long’ Green, 
Early Fortune, Davis’ Perfect, White 
Spine. 
EGGPLANT.—Black Beauty, New York 
Spineless. 


LETTUCE.—Iceberg, Big Boston, New York 
or Wonderful. 

MUSTARD.—Giant Curled, Elephant Ear. 

OKRA.—White Velvet, Dwarf Green, Mam- 
moth Long. 

ONION PLANTS.—White and Yellow Ber- 
muda. 

ONION SEED.—Yellow Globe 
Prizetaker, Sweet Spanish. 
ONION SETS.—Yellow, Red, and White. 
PARSNIPS.—Improved Hollow Crown. 
ENGLISH PEAS.—Early Alaska, 

tonian, Telephone. 
PEPPERS.—Ruby Giant, Bell or Bull Nose, 
Pimiento (sweet), Long Cayenne (hot). 
IRISH POTATOES.—Triumph, Irish Cob- 
bler, Spalding Rose (spring), Lookout 
Mountain (fall). 
RADISHES. — Scarlet Globe, 
(Improved White Tipped). 
SALSIFY.—Mammoth Sandwich Island. 
SPINACH.- 


Danvers, 


Lax- 


Perfection 


Bloomsdale 
Denmark, 
NEW ZEALAND SPINACH.— 
New Zealand. 
SQUASH.—Early White Bush, 
Giant Summer Crookneck. 
TOMATO PLANTS. — Mar- 
globe, Stone, Livingston 
Globe, Gulf State Market. 
TURNIPS.—Purple Top Globe, 
White Globe, Purple Top 
Strap Leaf. 


Savoy, King of 











Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 





alotabe 


TRADE MARK REG. 





The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 


10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 








Sure Producers of Quality 
Vegetables and Flowers 


selected stocks—sure, vigorous produ 
Shumway’s Seeds have sold at most 
;sentfreefortrialwith each seed order. 


catalog of vegetables and flowers. 


R. 
139 South First St., Rockford, 











Tested, new crop seeds, grown from finest 


cers, 
rea- 


, sonable prices and given highly sgatisfac- 
tory results for 63 years. Extra packages 


FREE—Write today for large illustrated 
H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 


Tl. 





THOROBRED 





for your copy. 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS’ NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Catalog of Thorobred 
Seeds! Write today 


“gest BY TEST GEO. TAIT &SONS Inc. 





CONDON’ GIANT OD RE ATO 






fruit; excellent canner. 
Z ‘Northern Grown Live*Seeds 


Rock River Valley Seed F° 
BOX 150 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET." Big Money Maker. Large, solid 
'o introduce to you our 
and Plants, we 
will mail you 125 seeds of Condon’s Giant 


‘arm 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven PowerCultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen,Fruit Growers. 
Reduced Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1040 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis,Minn. 






Catalog 


Free 








Red Ball Beet, Goldinhart Carrot, Red 


for only 10c. Burpee’s Garden Book free. 


BURPEE’S VEGETABLES 





Giant 


Radish. 1 pkt. each (value 30c) sent postpaid 








ae Maule’s tested seeds grow gia 
hy. luscious vegetables, also finest ye 
i ers. Low prices—Book free. Write 


today! WM. HENRY MAULE, 
387 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa, 






TI y” Maule's Seed Book 





“Mail the 
COUPON 
Now” 


How often you see the above 
quotation in various advertise- 
ments appearing in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist. 


It is simply a friendly invita- 
tion to you to find out without 
obligation, more about the 
products offered. Many adver- 
tisers cannot tell you all you 
would like to know in the lim- 
ited space used. 


SHOP WISELY 


When an advertisement interests you, 
“Mail the Coupon,” or write for 


further information. 
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Our Readers Say — 
R RUCE WEBB of the Asheville 


> Citisen is doing such a fine job 
promoting agricultural progress in the 
mountains that we are naturally pleas- 
ed to have his support of the conten- 
tions set forth in our article last month, 


“The Future of Farming in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia.” Says Mr. Webb: 
“Your summary of the present situa- 
tion and recommendations for the fu- 
ture are the clearest, most practical, 
and most concise I have ever read.” 


* * * 


The peanut situation continues to ex- 
cite interest in Eastern North Caro- 
lina and Virginia and some correspond- 
ence we have had directs attention to 
the best existing opportunity for sales 
—“The New Peanut Growers’ Cooper- 
ative Corporation” of Suffolk, Va., 
managed by W. S. Hines, with such 
directors as W. A. Gwaltney of Vir- 
ginia and Leland H. Kitchin of North 
Carolina. (See page 21 of our last 


issue.) 
* Ok Ok 


That pig question is still far from 
settled. This month’s contribution is 
from A. M. Cotten of Chatham Coun- 
ty, N. C., who writes :— 


“None of your contributors in telling 
about pigs have begun to tell their ex- 
periences at the right point—that is as 
soon as pigs are born. My observation 
is that as soon as a pig is born, he takes 
a journey to the teat via his mother’s 
head around her back (not in front), 
stopping at her nose and exchanging 
with her a few grunts. This is their 
first acquaintance or an introduction 
to each other. Then he usually selects 
the first teat he comes to, which is the 
first front one; then the next pig does 
likewise, and so on. The pigs nine 
times out of every ten keep the same 
teat they first select and if there are 
more teats than pigs, usually the teats 
all become dry except the ones that are 
used by the pigs, being one each— 
though it is sometimes the case that a 
greedy pig will use two teats.” 

* * Ox 


Ever since the State Fair, readers 
have been asking, “Who won the regis- 
tered Jersey calf from Longview 
Farm?” The fortunate subscriber was 
J. J. Jenkins of Pitt County—R. F. D. 
4, Greenville, N. C. 

* * x 


Manager Irving Hall of the Atlantic 
Joint Stock Land Bank, Raleigh, right- 
ly argues that not all joint stock land 
banks should be blamed for the wrong 
policies of some of these institutions. 
The evidence indicates that his bank 
has been generally fair and liberal in 
dealing with delinquent borrowers who 
are trying to do their best. 

ss ® 


Incidentally, Mr. Hall told us that 
letters from his old home in Nebraska 
reported that wheat is selling at local 
elevators at 25 cents a bushel, corn at 
8 cents a bushel, and oats at 6 cents. 
High freight rates to the ultimate 
consumer explain the difference be- 
tween what the producer gets and what 
the consumer pays. Southern farmers 
have a great advantage in nearness 
to ocean ports. 

* Ok Ok 


Santford Martin, of the Winston- 
Salem Journal has been impressed by 
the way young men and women are 
turning to the Grange and giving it 
vigor and leadership. As he says: “It 
augurs well for a ‘new deal’ in agricul- 
ture when the youth of the state catch 
@ vision of what codperation and edu- 
cation may mean to rural life in North 
Carolina.” 








show this to your 


FERTILIZER MAN 


These two tiers of leaves were grown side 
by side in the same field. The upper tier re- 
ceived fertilizer containing 10% potash and 
produced 1,511 pounds per acre. The lower 
tier received fertilizer containing 5% potash 
and produced only 1,028 pounds per acre. The 
10% potash tobacco sold for 6 cents MORE 
per pound than the 5% potash tobacco. 


rere 


HE North Carolina Tobacco Experi- 

ment Station has said: ‘‘ Potash is 
perhaps the most important single con- 
stituent of the fertilizer mixture for the 
growing of tobacco from the standpoint 
of quality.” 

Quality is of great importance with 
millions of pounds of “common tobacco’’ 
being produced each year. It pays to grow 
a crop that gets the ‘‘high dollar.’’ Potash 
also greatly increases yields. Chemical 
analysis shows that a crop of tobacco re- 
moves from the soil more potash than both 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid combined. 


Field tests throughout the bright to- 
bacco territory have shown that farmers 
can profitably apply two to three times 
as much potash as the average crop re- 
ceives. The table below shows the results 
obtained by adding 5% potash to the 
average fertilizer in tests by 138 farmers 
on 1,242 acres. Fertilizer containing 3% 
potash was compared with fertilizer con- 
taining 8% potash; or fertilizer contain- 
ing 5% potash was compared with fertil- 
izer containing 10% potash, etc. 





GAIN IN DOLLARS PER ACRE FROM ADDING 5% POTASH TO THE 
FARMERS’ REGULAR FERTILIZER AT A COST OF $3 PER ACRE 








Year 


North Carolina— Virginia South Carolina Georgia— Florida 





1928 


$45.27 no tests $25.12 





1929 


36.99 $20.62 30.75 





1930 


39.60 24.85 18.75 








1931 


28.46 32.84 21.91 

















ELL your fertilizer man that you want 

a mixture containing 8 to 10% potash. 

If you cannot obtain this apply 200 pounds 

of sulphate of potash with each ton of fertil- 

izer used. Extra potash can also be applied 

as a top-dresser—100 pounds of sulphate 
of potash per acre at the first plowing. 

Tobacco is a potash-loving crop. Extra 


potash adds extra pounds to every acre and 
extra quality to every pound. Extra potash 
helps your tobacco reduce trash, improve 
body, smooth leaves, reduce disease, 
improve price and increase yields. Make 
sure your tobacco gets plenty of potash. It . 
is the best insurance that your crop will 
bring the ‘‘high dollar.’’ 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY.,, Inc., Hurt Building, Arvanta, Ga. 


POTASH 















77 COSTS over $70 a year to keep 
a bull, according to figures kept by 
six Kentucky dairy farmers. Cooper- 
ative ownership will reduce the cost. 

2. To merely paint a fence post with 
creosote, Cornell says, will prove of 
almost no value. It should be immersed 
for from five to eight hours in hot cre- 
osote, at a temperature ranging from 
200 to 220 degrees Fahrenheit. A 100- 
gallon oil drum makes a satisfactory 
tank. 


3. Colds cost money and reduce labor 
returns. Eating foods rich in vitamin 
A—such as milk, cream, butter, cheese, 
leafy vegetables, eggs, and cod liver 
oil—is one of the best preventives and 
cures. 

4. Cow and horse manure are richer 
in nitrogen and potash than in phos- 
phoric acid. Consequently the addi- 
tion of 50 to 75 pounds of superphos- 
phate to each ton of manure will give 
a better balance of plant food. 


5. “What is the best age to breed 
dairy heifers?” A good rule to fol- 
low, says North Carolina State Col- 
lege, is to breed Jerseys and Guernseys 
to freshen from 24 to 30 months of 
age; Ayrshires and Holsteins, 27 to 32 
months of age. By the way, every 
North Carolina dairyman should ask 
State College now for a copy of the 
invaluable new bulletin Feeding and 
Care of Dairy Cows, by J. A. Arey and 
A. C. Kimrey. 

6. “Sell your shoes or your hat if 
that is necessary to get lespedeza seed 
and improve your land,” says County 
Agent Oscar Phillips. “You might as 
well do it, for if you keep farming 
poor land you wil! soon have no hat or 
shoes anyhow.” We may not be will- 
ing to go so far as Mr. Phillips ad- 


FARMING IN MIDWINTER 


By? THE EDITORS 


vises, but we would certainly urge the 
making of almost any sacrifice short 
of shoes and hat in order to get les- 
pedeza seed now for sowing next 
month. 

7. To take a new year’s farm inven- 
tory; to read the “outlook reports” and 
plan 1933 crops acreages; to break land 
when weather permits; to haul leaves 
and pine straw for bedding; to repair 
fences, terraces, and farm buildings— 
these are obvious January jobs for ev- 
ery thoughtful farmer. 

8. Absorption tests of the U. S. 
Forestry Service show that virgin for- 
est soil at the depth of one inch ab- 
sorbed 46-gallons of water per month 
as compared with only one gallon ab- 
sorbed at the same depth in an ad- 
jacent cleared field. And this superior- 
ity of forests is all a matter of humus. 
If we put more humus into cleared land 
it will hold more water. 


9. When green wood is used for fuel 
nearly half its heat value is lost while 
drying the wood. Consequently a cord 
of dry wood gives out nearly as much 
heat as two green cords. Furthermore 
as S. C. Clapp puts it: “Ma will be 
pleased if you will see that she has 
plenty of dry stove and heater wood 
stored close by in a dry place for the 
winter, and if she is pleased you will 
have plenty of hot biscuits and be 
happy.” 

10. R. W. Shoffner, county farm 


agent, reports 25 sweet potato curing 


and storage houses in Cleveland Coun- 
ty filled to the muzzle with 75,000 bush- 
els of United States No. 1 sweet pota- 
toes. These potatoes will bring 25 to 
50 cents more per bushel sold between 
December and June than if sold at dig- 
ging time. Now is a good time to 
build a storage house for the 1933 crop. 


11. Master Farmer J. C. Causey of 
Guilford County, N. C., realized (1) 
that rotation in the garden is a good 
way to fight garden pests and (2) that 
changing the runs for fowls is neces- 
sary to their health and production. So 
his chicken yards of last year are gar- 
dens of this year and the last year gar- 
dens are this year’s poultry yards. The 
chickens make the land rich while it is 
resting from its garden labors and the 
vegetables rid the soil of poultry dis- 
eases and insects when it is not used as 
a poultry yard. 

12. Well grown, disease-free one- 
year-old fruit trees, make as good 
growth as two-year-old trees. They are 
smaller, cost less at the nursery, are 
more easily transplanted, live better, 
and are more easily trained to the 
proper shape for future growth. Good 
one-year fruit trees and vines are the 
best we can buy. 


13. Sowing red clover, alsike clover, 
alfalfa, timothy, and common and Ko- 
rean lespedeza in a mixture, according 
to the Kentucky Experiment Station, 
gave an average yield of 11,410 pounds 
of hay while red clover alone yielded 


only 2,150 pounds per acre. And with 
this mixture of seeds, the station got 
3,709 pounds of hay from an unferti- 


lized check plot; 10,590 pounds when 


limestone and superphosphate were ap- 
plied; and 11,410 pounds from lime- 
stone, superphosphate, and potash. In 
other words, red clover without ferti- 
lizer grew 860 pounds of hay per acre 
against 11,410 per acre from a ferti- 
lized sowing of red and alsike clovers, 
lespedeza, and timothy. 

14. “Should woods adjoining. cotton 
fields be burned over to destroy boll 
weevils?” asks a farmer. No. But 
clean up and burn all trash on ditch 
banks, fence rows, around stumps, and 
at the edge of fields. It is in these 
places that most of the boll weevils 
pass the winter, and not out in the 
woods. There may be a few there, 
but burning this material would dam- 
age trees and humus $10 for every $1 
saved in weevil control. 

15. Lespedeza seed is cheap fertilizer. 
In Madison County, Mississippi, where 
lespedeza was cut for hay, cotton the 
next year yielded 315 pounds more seed 
cotton per acre than where lespedeza 
was not grown at all. And where the 
whole lespedeza crop was turned under 
the increased yield was 460 pounds per 
acre. 

16. Hotbeds and coldframes will 
help us get at least a dozen vegetables 
two to six weeks earlier. We may 
force beets, radishes, and carrots, and 
have them earlier than ever before. The 
same is true of cauliflower, squash, 
cantaloupe, cucumber, and melons. Still 
more important is starting cabbage, cel- 
ery, lettuce, eggplant, pepper, tomato, 
and sweet potato plants in time to have 
them on the table a long time before 
the other fellow. 





























COTTON RUST is a direct result of 

; potash starvation. Without plenty of 
potash cotton becomes weak and starved 
— yields are poor—bolls are knotty—lint 
is low quality and not uniform. 


or 250 pounds of NV High-grade Kainit 
per acre. More potash may be needed if 
Rust was very severe. The extra potash 
can be applied before planting, at plant- 
ing, or as a top-dressing. When you buy 
fertilizer do not be satisfied with a low- 
grade mixture. Tell your fertilizer man 
you must have sufficient NV POTASH 
to PREVENT RUST. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MrY.,, Inc. 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
Lampton Building, Jackson, Miss. 


Will Rust rob you of a valuable share 
of your crop again this year? Plan now 
to preventit! Give your whole crop high- 
grade fertilizer containing 8% potash. In 
addition to this, on fields which rusted 
last season use an extra application of 


100 pounds of NV Muriate of Potash 











Potash 
did this 
aE 


Rust 
did this 
ae 


Both of these bolls and lint samples 
were taken from the same field. The 
whole field received complete fertil- 
izer containing 3% potash. Part of it 
also was givenan extra heavy applica- 
tion of muriate of potash. The cotton 
without the extra potash rusted badly 
and yielded only 770 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. Its lint measured 
seven-eighths and was not uniform, 
with some long and some short fibers. 
The cotton with the extra potash did 
not rust and yielded 1,640 pounds of 
seedcottonperacre. Itslintmeasureda 
full inch and was uniform high quality 
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— 
“’D AS LIEF TRY TO FARM 
WITHOUT PLOWS” 


A N OBSERVANT farm-reared and 

i farm-minded man who travels 
over about 10 per cent of the state’s 
farming area in daily contact with the 
farmers and their problems is in pretty 
good position to know the real farm 
situation. 

So we were glad to have a talk the 
other day with H. H. Davis, a field 
representative of the Federal Land 
Bank in eight Eastern North Carolina 
counties. 

“Do you know what would be the 
salvation of this country?” he asked 
and then answered— 

“Plenty of woven wire fencing.” 

Mr. Davis said the small farmers 
who have four things are keeping up 
pretty well with Federal Land Bank 
payments. These four things are— 

1. A good cow, 

2. A brood sow, 

3. Some poultry, 

4. Fencing for the cow and sow. 

“Instead of the government lending 
so much money to make cotton and to- 
bacco, it would be a great thing if fi- 
nances could be found somehow to pro- 
vide these four essentials of inde- 
pendent farming,” said Mr. Davis. 
“The farmers who just plant money 
crops from the back line to the back 
door are just getting deeper into debt, 
especially when they buy on time.” 

And what Mr. Davis said about 
fences reminded us of what Sheriff 
Bob Edwards of Wayne County said 
recently—“*What Eastern North Caro- 
lina needs is fencing’—and of Master 
Farmer Fred Latham’s frequent say- 
ing: “J had as lief try to farm without 
plows as without fences.” 





TARHEEL DAIRY PROGRESS 
OME remarkable statistics of North 
Carolina dairy progress were given 
by President E. C. Brooks of North 
Carolina State College at a recent 
meeting of Burke County Guernsey 
Breeders. In part he said :— 

“In 1919 we had in North Carolina 
290,223 dairy cows, but in 1929, ten 
years later, the number was 266,010, 
or a decline of approximately 24,000. 
Therefore when these figures are 
quoted without explanation it appears 
that the dairy industry suffered a de- 
cline. But such is not the case. 

“In 1919 the milk produced was 
95,747,659 gallons, but ten years later 
it was 119,992,505 gallons. In other 
words, 24,000 fewer dairy cows in 
1929 produced approximately 24,000,000 
more gailons of milk. In 1929, if the 
number of cows had remained on the 
same low grade as in 1919, it would 
have required 364,000 cows to produce 
what 266,000 were producing. In other 
words, we would be feeding approxi- 
mately 100,000 more cows to produce 
the same volume of milk at an extra 


cost of $900,000.” 





CONSOLIDATE COUNTIES 

HAVE broached the subject of cut- 

ting out counties in this state, di- 
viding the state into congressional dis- 
tricts; selecting officers for each dis- 
trist, the same number as for counties 
adding clerks and deputies by civil serv- 
ice; cutting the legislature to twenty- 
five members, which will not be an un- 
wieldy number, as at present. 

The counties were originally made 
so that anyone having courthouse busi- 
ness could drive to the courthouse and 
back home in the same day on horse- 
back. Times have changed with the 
advent of the automobile. One can 
reach any part of the state in a few 
hours with the roads we have today. 

A. A. B. 

Beaufort County, S. C. 
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NOW comes a NEW and SMALLER 


FARMALL/ The new PARMALL 1 



















+. @t@ Surprising LOW 


Ge tremendous success of the 
McCormick-Deering Farmall 
tractors naturally created a demand for the same 


The fruits of more than 10 years 
of Farmall experience and Farmall 
improvement are concentrated in 
the new FARMALL 12. Here is 
true Farmall power, reduced in size, 
weight, capacity, and price, to take 
over the power problems on tens 
of thousands of small farms, and 
to serve as handy auxiliary tractor 
on larger farms. 


FARMALLS Now in 3 Sizes 
A Size 

for Every 

Farm 








efficient Farmall power in a smaller size. Inter- 

national Harvester engineers have produced such It is an ideal tractor for planting and culti- 
a tractor, putting all their skill and enthusiasm _vating corn, cotton, etc., the capacity on these 
into a tractor that will extend the enormous operations being 25 to 33 acres a day. Wheels 
benefits of Farmall farming to any farmer of are adjustable to a wide range of row spacing. 


limited acreage. 


The FARMALL 12 is ready to middle bust, handle 


The new FARMALL 12 is the result. In this all- | haying operations, pull tractor binder and corn 
purpose row-crop tractor the Company and the __ picker, cut ensilage, grind feed, etc. Like every 
McCormick-Deering dealers offer you all the ex- | other Farmall, the FARMALL 12 is @ true all-pur- 
clusive patented features and advantages, the flex- pase tractor. 
ible versatility and all-around utility for which the You know what your own problems of oper- 
original Farmall and Farmall 30 are celebrated, ation will be this coming one. Let the new 

u 


but scaled down in size, weight, power, and price. FARMALL 12 assume your power 


rdens. Inves- 


The new FARMALL 12 has surprising power tigate this Farmall from every angle, check its 
for its size. Weighing only a little over a ton, it general usefulness against horses or any other 
displaces four or more horses in field work. It Power. 
handles all the operations in growing and har- Write us for catalog fully describing the 
vesting all crops. Pulls a 16-inch plow bottom FARMALL 12 and ask the dealer to demonstrate 


or two 10-inch bottoms. 


the tractor to you at the first opportunity. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING FARMALL 











Bargains in US. Govt 
A$75 VALUE 
S For ONLY—, 

=. $10.00 





“ss 
Don’t Miss 

This Bargains 
Set of 2 Wheels and Axle $10.00 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles $19.50 


(Choice of 54” or 44” Wheels) 
F.0.B. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement 
wheels. A wonderful bargain from Gov't surplus. 
Made by Studebaker for Gov’t Escort wagons. Brand 
new. Never used, Wheels are 44” and 54” high. 16 
spokes of selected hard wood. Steel tires 3’ wide 
and %” thick. Steel axles are 2x2 inches; holes for 
bolting to bolster. Standard tread, Painted 3 coats, 
Cost Gov't $75 per set. A real bargain at these 
low prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send order today. 
NATIONAL jOupine & EXPORT CO 


Dept. W. Lake St., CHICAGO 




















Special New Year Clubs! 


Select your reading material for 1933 now because these special offers 
will be withdrawn soon. 


NEW YEAR CLUB No. 6271 
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WIGAUIEOBGSE) ees'oas snes eee vee’ 2 Yrs. All for Only i Big Magazines N 
Good 5 ec nceawan nails a as 72 I Oo l $ 
ome Priend .....ccacee ook We. 
Illustrated Mechanics ..... eS $ ssues n y 
American Peultry Journal ..... 1 Yr, 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist....2 Yrs. Your new or renewal two years’ sub- 
scription for The Progressive Farmer 
NEW YEAR CLUB No. 6281 : and Southern Ruralist is already check- 
American Fruit Grower........ 1 Yr. All for Only ed. Just mark a cross opposite the other 
CSCO MROELON Gc 6 cisicsin's'<ss eee 1 Yr. four (4) magazines you select and re- 
Bverydey Tato, no canine dake 1 zF. $ turn the coupon below with only $1.00 
entlewoman Magazine ........ r. ; ; i 
Home CP eens cecaiz sed ¥r. and you will recive all five magazines. 
REESE TE TANTS NESSES: #90: BIB: Renewal Subscriptions Will Be 
NEW YEAR CLUB No. 6291 Extended 
Pathfinder (Weekly) ........ 26 issues All for Only ( ) Needlecraft’ ..........sseeeee 1 Year 
ON een ens oat gaoinieie 1 Yr. ( The Country Home.......... 1 Year 
DE nn oss gaan c'asicawe eS . % ( Everybody’s Poultry Magazine { Year 
PEOMO PRIONG vosccccccccssece a Se, $ ( Gentlewoman Magazine ...... { Year 
es ee ere z oe, ( Good Stories . t Year 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist....2 Yrs. ( Heme Frien 
{ illustrated Mechanic: 
NEW YEAR CLUB No. 6301 t Coury, Sees s eee 
py Ann rr 1 Yr. All for Onty (x The Sremassies Farmer-Rural- 
RE TE, ES ame Be i ne ot taal Reems Bln 2 Years 
Illustrated Mechanics ......... mS pat 
Rome Circle gdoorasocesscsees + be $ Ll Cut out, mail today with name, address | 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist.../2 Yrs. and one dollar 7 


Write the number of the club you select, on a separate sheet of paper, and send it to us 
with proper remittance together with your name and address. 

















If $8.75 a day to start will tide you over until things pick 
up (with more if you make good) I’ll put you to work 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE 









at once on an interesting,congenial advertising job. 


[STEAD of spending thousands of dollars in 

magazine advertising. I’m acquainting the 
public with my goods by arranging for the dis- 
tribution of Trial Packages. Men and women 
who help me make up to $1.25 an hour for spare 
time work or $8.75 a day for -handling 35 pack- 
ages. You can work full time or spare time 
and start making money the first day. 


$110 IN ONE WEEK 

Send me your name so I can lay bona fide 
PROOF before you. I'll show you how Sol 
Korenblit, of New York, made $110 in a single 
week. H. L. Lennon writes, “I went out Friday 
morning and made $39.63 in 7% hours.’ Mrs. 
Eva McCutchen, of Oklahoma, quit a $10-a- 
week office job and made $26.55 profit the very 
first day. Mrs. Jewel Hackett, of Ohio, cleared 
$33 in 7 hours. These exceptional earnings show 
the wonderful possibilities! 


NEW ADVERTISING PLAN 
You may wonder at making suth big money as 
this even in hard times. But my new advertis- 
ing plan of trial package distribution is doing ex- 
actly that for hundreds. The “Trial Package” 
Plan is simple. Your new job will be to distribute 
trial packages’ of my line to people in your 
neighborhood. 7 Big generous size packages in 
each box—a real bargain. After they have used 
these products and see how they save money 


on these packages they give you their orders for 
full size packages. You handle the money an 
deliver the goods. And you KEEP a big share 
of every dollar we take in as your pay. Pay for 
placing 35 trial packages a day will be $8.75 a 
day—regular and steady. 


SEND NO MONEY 

I don’t want your money. All I want is a 
chance to lay the facts before you so you can 
decide for yourself. If you want a sure, steady 
chance to make $8.75 a day—with an old, re- 
liable, million-dollar manufacturing company— 
then mail the coupor and see how easy it is to 
start on my “Trial Package’ Plan. You don’t 
need any capital. Earnings start at once. Don’t 
miss this chance. It doesn’t cost anything to 
investigate. You can’t lose by mailing the 
coupon, so do it today—RIGHT NOW! 


| ALBERT MILLS, Employment Mgr., ! 
| 922 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. ! 
1 Send me the Free Facts and tell me how I I 
| can start at once earning $8.75 a Day. { 
1 

S DROS, i ccnsccdun since cnsctererusscevsessan ev enne : 
t 

CB ia afc cbvcnesancckhsst ovsedsesereseene - : 
Pe SOT Ty Mer eer ee ers 1 
1 (Please Print or Write Plainly) 1 





9 YEARS’ 


SERVICE 


IN SUPPLYING MONEY 


for Crop and Livestock Production and Marketing 


DURING nine years of operation, the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
have performed these vital services for American Agriculture: 
1. Advanced money on more than 400,000 farmers’ notes to the amount of 
$768,193,000 for 1,049 institutions—Banks, Agricultural Credit Corporations and 
Livestock Loan Companies. These notes were ia for agricultural purposes, 


including the raising, breeding, fattening and mar 


eting of livestock. 


2. Advanced $803,351,000 at low rates of interest to 135 Cooperative Marketing 
Associations, to aid in the orderly marketing of products of 1,432,000 farmers. 


Through this service, agriculture has been supplied with a type of credit not previously 
available, “intermediate” in maturity between short-term 













commercial loa ns and long-term mortgage loans. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Springfield,Mass. 

New Orleans, La. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Columbia, S.C. 

Baltimore, Md. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Houston, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








uniform, 





WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? 


Many reasons may be given in support of advertised brands of merchandise over 
unadvertised brands. But they may all be summed up in the one word SAFETY. The manu- 
facturer of the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the goods or the package, and 
hereby identifies it to the public as his product. This trademark is your guarantee of 
uniform quality, and a constant reminder to the manufacturer that he must keep it 


IT IS SAFER TO BUY ADVERTISED GOODS 
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also a fine stock remedy. 


L.A. Knight, Mgr., Red Eagle Co. 


AGENTS—*5S A DAY EASY! 


We Furnish Goods—You Risk Nothing! 


Keep $5 out of every $10 you take in on famous Red Eagle Indian Brand Liniment. We furnish 
supply and guarantee sale—you make 100% profit. Also, valuable free premium if you act 
at once. Red Eagle is famous throughout the South as the liniment for every home. People 
e to you for it. Good for sprains, bruises, soreness, stiffness, swellings, toothache, cramps— 


Just send us your name and address on a postcard. You'll get full offer by return mail. 
You Can’t Lose! Do it today, and start making real money! 


106 Market Street, St. Louis, Missouri 





-DVERTISING PAYS 


when it reaches those who are in- 

terested in the products for sale. 
This is especially true for the advertisers in 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
ist who are reaching over 850,000 farmers 
in the South. They find a ready market for 
their products. You, too, will find the pages 
of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 
ralist an unsurpassed advertising medium. 





So-Boss Calf and Cow Weaner 


Positively weans. No sore 
nose, Worn like a_hal- 
ter. Permits eating free- 
ly. Guaranteed 
calf or cow. 
dealer or sent postpaid 
for Sixty Cents or Two for 
Dollar Bill. 


SIMONSEN IRON WORKS, 
Box J, Sioux Rapids, ltowa. 












FARM JOBS FOR JANUARY 


By: T. B. HUTCHESON 
Agronomist, V. P. I. 


NE of the first jobs of the year 

should be to “take stock” or in- 
ventory so that we may arrive at 
our net worth and determine what 
resources are available upon which 
to base our business. This inventory 
should be made under four main 
heads: (1) land, (2) livestock, (3) 
machinery and implements, and (4) 
supplies on hand. While knowing 
one’s net worth at least once a year 
is important, the chief value of a 
farm inventory is that it forces a 
close examination of everything on 
the farm and gives a basis for deter- 
mining how each item may be used 
most efficiently. 


For example, at present a land 
inventory is very important. This 
is true because on most farms there 
are three kinds of land for which 
we should make plans—(1) lands 
which may possibly pay a profit 
even under present conditions, (2) 
lands which may pay a profit if 
conditions improve, and (3) other 
lands which probably cannot be 
made to pay profits in crops and 
should be allowed to grow into 
forests. 


How a New Year’s Inventory 


Will Pay 


N making a land inventory, each 

field should be visited and given 
a thorough examination and rated 
and evaluated according to its a- 
bility to produce. Needed fence re- 
pairs, shrubbing, drainage, and soil- 
saving precautions should be noted 
for each field so that these may 
have attention at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. Such an inventory 
may show that half of the land on 
the place is suitable for cultivation 
under present conditions, one-fourth 
capable of making a profit under 
increased prices, and the remaining 
fourth unfit for anything but wood- 
land or rough pasture. 


Under such conditions, good farm 
management would call for (1) the 
concentration of efforts on the best 
half of the farm, (2) keeping open 
for future cultivation the part that 
is not quite guod enough to work 
and (3) encouraging the growth of 
trees on the remainder. The part 
that is being temporarily left out of 
cultivation should be sowed to les- 
pedeza or some similar crop to pre- 
vent erosion and should be shrub- 
bed each year to keep the bushes 
down. 

In taking an inventory of live- 
stock each animal should be scruti- 
nized carefully and a decision made 
then and there as to the advisability 
of keeping it longer. Animals 
which on account of age, injury, or 
present conditions do not indicate 
ability to produce profits should be 
disposed of at once regardless of 
markets. It 1s difficult to make a 
profit from poor individuals at any 
time and under present conditions 
the longer we keep them the great- 
er will be our loss. 


In inventorying machinery all the 
pieces which have passed the stage 
of usefulness should be junked so 
that they will not clutter up the 
barnyard. For other pieces repairs 
needed to put them in good working 
order should be noted and purchas- 
ed as soon as practicable. If cer- 
tain new machines are needed for 
the year’s work, it is wise to con- 
sider whether they may not be 





economically replaced by cheap 
labor before a purchase is made. 


An inventory of supplies on hand 
will indicate what is needed for seed 
and farm use and what may be 
sold. The part for sale should be 
marketed as early as convenient so 
as to prevent storage losses. Few 
farms are equipped to hold products 
for higher markets. 

If seed for sale is available, it 
should be advertised at once. In 
like manner if seed must be pur- 
chased, it should be bought early 
before supplies of best quality are 
exhausted. 


What to Plan for in 1933 


HE facts obtained from the in- 

ventory should be carefully 
studied and plans made to meet the 
conditions as they exist. Our suc- 
cess during the year will depend 
largely upon how well we make 
these adjustments. 


From the present outlook, it would 
seem that those farmers are most like- 
ly to come through the year Success- 
fully, who plan their operations with 
this purpose for 1933; to produce as 
much for home needs as practicable and 
then grow for sale only such products 
of high quality as can be produced by 
family labor with a minimum of hired 
help. Prices are still too uncertain to 
justify the employment of much labor 
or make other expansion in operating 
expenses. 


False economies such as the use 
of poor seed and poor animals 


should be avoided more carefully 
than ever. There never was a time 
when so much good seed could be 
purchased for the price of so little 
poor seed, nor when it took so few 
scrubs to purchase good purebred 
animals, 








THE NEW MASTER OF THE VIRGINIA 
STATE GRANGE 


The above photograph is that of Dr. 
Meade Ferguson, new master of the Vir- 
ginia State Grange, Richmond, Va. Other 
officers are as follows:— 

Overseer, C. H. Crist, Lahore; Lecturer, 
J. H. Rogers, Big Island; Steward, T. J. 
Spain, Church Road; Asst. Steward, W. 
Catesby Jones, Richmond; Chaplain, Mrs. 
R. M. Anderson, Farmville; Treasurer, R. 
H. ‘Baker, Middletown; Secretary, W. A. 
Compton, Floyd; Gate Keeper, Geo. C. Gil- 
lingham, Accotink; Ceres, Mrs. R. H. Ham- 
mond, Strasburg; Pomona, Mrs. Laura 
Sanders, Vienna; Flora, Mrs. W. C. Gerald, 
Christiansburg; Lady Asst. Steward, Mrs. 
Edna H,. Smith, Floyd. Executive Commit- 
tee: Mark Turner, Vienna; S. W. Kinsie, 
Elliston; J. R, Horsley, Stapleton. 
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CHECKING ONESELF UP 
By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


M Y CAR was not working well. 

It would run, but seemed lazy. 
A garage mechanic checked it up. He 
did not find anything fundamentally 
wrong with it, so touched it up a little 
here and there. The spark plugs were 
cleaned and adjusted, the breaker points 
filed and properly spaced, the tappets 
taken up, the carburetor tuned up, and 
lo, the lazy old motor hit its six-year- 
old accustomed performance. 


Not long ago I felt my body to be 
slowing up. So, I had myself “check- 
ed” up by a physician. He “checked 
up” my body, gave me a lecture on 
diet and exercise. In three months I 
was as “fit as a fiddle” again. 


Two years ago I found my mind 
growing stale. Thoughts came to me 
with less vividness and vitality. I 
checked myself up, and found that I 
had been reading lighter books for 
many months. I bought some new 
books, and drove my mind into them. 
After a few weeks I was again work- 
ing with my old time vigor. 


We need checking up. In truth, un- 
less we check ourselves up we shall, 
to use a chess term, find ourselves 
checkmated. 

1979 


Are you caring for your body? Do 
you eat the same sort of food, now 
that you are grown, us you did when a 
child? Most people do. Do you take 
exercises to keep that abominable bay 
window (or front porch) off your 
anatomy? Most people do not. Do 
you sleep, and play a little, as the years 
advance, and thus preserve the health 
and vivacity of your bodily tissues? 
Half the human race neglects these 
important things. 


Are you caring for your mind by 
giving it a wider circuit of intellectual 
interests? Or, have you settled down 
to the daily paper or the light maga- 
zine, forgetting that the mind is lazy, 
and must be driven to make it go, glow, 
and grow? Mental tests reveal that 
mankind has only half-grown-up men- 


tally. We are, as a race, about thir- 
teen years old, mentally. 


199 


Are you caring for your moral stand- 
ards? It is easy to “let well enough 
alone.” ‘Well enough” is never good 
enough. We do not become either 
good or bad all at once. The processes 
are gradual in both cases. Take up 
the Ten Commandments, read them 
over carefully, and see if you lean 
more easily toward laxity of conduct 
than you formerly did. See whether 
the sins of other people, or looser 
thinking on your part, may- not have 
dulled the edge of your conscience. 


Have you recently checked yourself 
spiritually? It is easy to do. Of 
course, it is human to check ourselves 
by other people. They may help or 
hinder us just in accordance with the 
quality of the other human being with 
whom we compare ourselves. This is 
beside the point. There is one universal 
personality who is our pattern. Christ 
remains the yardstick by which all 
spiritual values must be settled. No 
matter how almost perfect our friends 
may be, they have in them some error, 
just as we have, so the necessity of 
checking up ourselves by Him is ap- 


parent. 
19 79 


A good man came to Jesus, only to 
be told, “Ye must be born again.” He 
was human born, and almost humanly 
perfect, but he did n.t square with the 
Perfect One. A rich young ruler 
came to Jesus, only to hear, “Sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor.” “He 
went away sorrowful,” and, so far 
as we know, never came back. 

I know of no finer tonic for my own 
heart, no checking up of myself which 
is so complete, as when I read Mat- 
thew, Chapters 5-6-7. It is rather 
disconcerting to me to see my imper- 
fections in the clear light of Jesus’ 
high teaching—but then it puts new 
health and purity into my thinking. 
Try it. 


BULLETINS WE NEED IN JANUARY 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that should help our farmers this month 


and next :— 

157 Propagation of Plants. 

164 Rape—A Forage Crop. 

204 Mushroom Culture. 

354 Onion Culture. 

428 Testing Farm Seeds. 

471 Grape Growing. 

494 Lawn Soils and Lawn Making, 

571 Tobacco Culture. 

650 Controlling San Jose Scale. 

663 Cultivating Drug Plants. 

684 Squab Raising. 

697 Duck Raising. 

717 Food for Children. 

750 Roses for the Home. 

767 Goose Raising. 

782 Use of Diary and Farm Accounts. 
840 Sheep Raising for Beginners. 

964 Farm Household Accounts. 

1031 Fig Culture. 

1055 Skinning, Curing, and Marketing Hides. 
1090 Rabbit Raising. 

1130 Carpet Grass. 

1143 Lespedeza. 

1161 Dodder. 

1167 Essentials of Animal Breeding. 

1171 Growing Annual Flowers. 

1173 Plans for Rural Community Buildings. 
1177 Care and Improvement of Farm Woods. 
1178 Tree Surgery. 


1182 Farm Inventories. 

1186 Pork on the Farm. 

1205 Irish Potato Production. 

1214 Farm Dairy Houses. 

1220 Insect and Fungous Enemies of Grapes. 

1227 Sewage and Sewerage Disposal for 
Farm Homes. 

1334 Home Tanning. 

1337 Diseases of Poultry. 

1342 Dairy Barn Construction. 

1359 Milk and Its Use on the Farm. 

1371 Diseases and Insects of Vegetables. 

1378 Marketing Eggs 

1386 Terracing Farm Lands. 

1391 The Guinea Fowl. 

1483 Insect Pests in Stored Grain. 

1508 Back Yard Poultry Raising. 

1538 Incubation and Brooding of Chickens. 

1541 Feeding Chickens. 

1558 Spring-sown Oats. 

1587 Mushroom Culture for Amateurs. 

1610 Dairy Farming for Beginners. 

1612 Propagation of Aquatic Game Birds, 

1613 Propagation of Upland Game Birds. 

1658 Farm Water Power. 

1660 Logs and Poles for Farm Construction, 

1669 Terracing. 

1673 The Farm Garden. 


+ 


In order to get such of the above bulletins, new or old, as you wish, all you 
have to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those you need most, 
fill in the following blank, and mail to your Congressman or Senator, or to the 


United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


plainly. 
P, O. 


Write very 


AD ano ssc MMR waned ans caseaeneeeakeean 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive F armer- 
Ruralist, I wi:l thank you to send me the bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in 


the above list. 


teeeee eee ECOSOC SSOOCIOOCOOOSOOOOC Ee 


Yours truly, 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF AMERICA’S 


3 KINDS or FARMING 


















































PLOWS YOUR LAND 
AT LOWEST COST TO YOU? 





line of plows, the biggest and best 
in the world, bar none—you will 
find the plow that exactly fits your 
kind of farming and your power 
—mule, horse, general purpose, or 
standard tractor. 

If yours is a horse farm—farm it 
with horses. If it is a row crop farm 
—get the greatest of all general pur- 
pose tractors—the Oliver Row Crop 
on its Tiptoe Wheels that never pack 
the soil. If it is a big acreage, big 
power farm, there's real low cost 
horse power waiting for you in the 
Oliver Hart-Parr 18-28 or 28-44. 

See your Oliver dealer or return 
the coupon below for complete in- 
formation. 


OLIVER 


PLOWMAKERS FOR THE WORLD 


All agriculture starts with the plow. 
The lowest cost way for you to get 
your plowing done, is very likely 
the lowest cost way for you to run 
your farm. The best plow for you 
may be a single base walking plow 
or sulky. Perhaps it is a plow like 
the Oliver 218, pulled by the Row 
Crop Tractor. Maybe it is a disc plow 
or one of the 
big Oliver 3-, 4- 
or 5-base trac- 
tor plows for the 
<< _ husky Oliver 
18-28 or 28-44 
Tractor. But 
whatever it is— 
in the Oliver 
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Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and 
address—clip the coupon and sendto OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
CO., 29 Hotel St., Memphis; Washington and 17th Streets, Richmond. 

















OC Row Crop Tractor 0 Walking Plow 






0 18-28 Tractor OC Reversible Disc Harrow 0 Sulky Plow 
0 28-44 Tractor D Stalk Cutter CD Gang Plow 
C1 Row Crop Equipment D Spike Tooth Harrow) DO Dise Harrow 




























0 One-Way Disc 0 Manure Spreader 

0 Tractor Plow CD Fertilizer Drill CO One-Row Planter 
0 Sub-soil Plow C) Hay Tool OiCom 0 Cotton 
0 Off-set Harrow C Lime Sower C0 Two-Row Plantes 
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Saves Time 
Saves Labor 


Morton’s Sugar- 
Curing SMOKE- 
SALT will save you 
a lot of work in cur- 
ing and smoking 
your meat. It’s easier — quicker —- and 
makes the cure safer. It does the whole 
job of salting, sugar-curing and smoking 
while the meat is in the cure. 

Thousands of families are using this easy, mod- 
ern way and saving themselves the bother and 
uncertainty of old-fashioned methods. 


Better Flavor—Keeps Better 
Morton’s SMOKE-SALT method will give you 
the most delicious hams and bacon you ever tasted. 
It strikes into the meat quicker — penetrates to 
the bone faster—improves both flavor and keep- 
ing quality.Try it. Sold at 
retail stores everywhere. 


New FREE Book 


tells all about this easy, 
modern method. Also 
tells how to butcher, cut 
andtrim your meat— 
everything you want to 
know about the care of 
meat. Mail coupon now. 


ae a nannanamaesy 
g MORTON SALT CO., 2203 Morton Bldg. (3) g 
@ Chicago, Ill. i 

Please send me — New FREE Book entitled a 
; ‘*Meat Curing Made ad 
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New 10c Shoe Sole 
Replaces Leather 


REVOLUTIONARY ‘Magnetic’ Shoe Sole has just 

been invented that outwears leather 3 to 1 
Not a paste or liquid. Entirely new! Applies itself 
instantly. No tools needed. Comfortable, Water- 
proof, Non-Skid. Selling like wildfire. 

The manufacturer wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this new 10c shoe sole. 
He offers to send a trial box to each person who 
writes him immediately. Send in your name today 
—also ask for full particulars on how you can get 
the Agency, and without experience or capital make 
up to $90 a week. Address: é 
KRISTEE MFG. CO., 2271 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Horse-High, Bull-Strong, Pig-Tight 
Mill to you. We Pay Freight. You save 
ssible. We make our own 
t into fence and Cer direct. 
Blend Steel Wire, 99 33/10 00 

pure zinc galvanized. 
oultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
eer Hen Iron-Clad guarantee, 








Muncie, indiana F REE 
curl, 








ers rear. Ti 
10 days’ trial. Write at once. 
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BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
] 08 Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
Ga t P| for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


: ESTABLISHED 1668 
uf i, 4740 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 





Raise selling prices of cheap 
grains by feeding to Hampshires, 
Successful feeders use Hampshires 
or bigger profits. Leading lean 

rustlers, market top- 


. pork per litter. Get F 
re booklet and names of nearby reliable breeders. 
Se cents for six months’ special subscription to the 
Hampshire Herdsman, official magazine—Hampshire Swine 
Record Assn., 981 Commercial Bank, Peoria, Illinois. 








CAN I BALANCE THESE FEEDS? 








READER has 
Pe on hand the 
following feeds for 
feeding dairy 
cows :— 


Legume hay at 
$10 per ton, corn 
stover (whole plant 
minus ears) no val- 
ue given, cotton 
seed at $10 per ton, 
cottonseed meal at 
$20 per ton, wheat 
shorts at $18 per 
ton, corn at 30c 
per bushel or $10.72 per ton, corn 1 and 
cob meal (not counting cost of grind- 
ing) $8.57 per ton. 

He asks the following questions :— 





1. Can a balanced ration be made 
from corn and cob meal, cotton seed, 
cottonseed meal, and wheat shorts? 


2. How much feed should be given a 
cow giving three to four gallons of 
milk a day? 

3. Should he buy pea or bean hay at 
$10 per ton, or feed the corn stover on 
hand that will involve no extra cost? 

4. Would sagrain heads, crushed, be 
as good as corn? How much more 
weight should be used? 

5. Should cotton seed be crushed? 


Here are discussions of these prob- 
lems in.their order :— 

1. Yes, a balanced ration of sufficient 
variety can be made from these feeds 
if as much as half the roughage is leg- 
ume hay. 


2. Of the roughage we advise in this 
case feeding 7 to 10 pounds daily of 
the legume hay if of good quality and 
then all the corn stover the cows will 
eat, but generally the roughage should 
be about 3 pounds of silage for every 
100 pounds of the cow’s weight and 
then all the legume hay she will eat. 
Of a concentrate mixture we advise 
feeding 1 pound for every 2% to 3 
pounds of milk-produced, if rich milk, 
and 1 pound of the mixture to 3 to 3% 
pounds of milk containing less than 4 
per cent butterfat, according to the 
kind of roughage being used and the 
richness or concentration of the grain 
mixture. If no legume hay is used we 
advise 1 pound of the concentrate mix- 
ture to 2%4 pounds of milk containing 
more than 4 per cent butterfat, or 1 
pound of the mixture to every 3 pounds 
of milk containing less than 4 per cent 
of butter fat. 


3. If the corn stover is of good qual- 
ity, that is, cut before the leaves and 
stalks were entirely dry, and well cur- 
ed in the shock, it may be true that 
cows giving less than 20 pounds of 
milk a day will produce butterfat 
cheaper on this corn stover as the only 
roughage, for which no charge is 
made, than on legume hay at $10 per 
ton, provided the nutrients lacking in 
the corn stover are made up by larger 
quantities of the protein concentrates. 


But for young growing animals, for 
cows carrying calves, and for cows 
giving three gallons of milk or more 
daily we lean toward the opinion that 
some legume hay, five to ten pounds a 
day, should be used. One may deter- 
mine the facts in your case by feeding 
all his cows on the same kinds of feeds 
for a time and then dividing them into 
two lots, having the lots as near equal 
as possible as to quantity of milk being 
produced and the length of time they 
have been in milk since freshening and 
then reverse the feeds for the two lots 


By TAIT BUTLER 


of cows and after a few days com- 
pare the production. 


4. Sagrain (seed) is probably not 
quite equal to corn grain. If you use 
corn and cob meal (ear corn ground) in 
every 70 pounds there will be about 56 
pounds of grain and 14 pounds of low 
grade roughage (corn cobs). If you 
use sagrain heads, the proportion of 
grain to roughage is less definitely 
known and the proportions will prob- 
ably vary more, because more or less 
of the stalks may be cut with the 
heads, but for two other grain sor- 
ghums, which probably do not differ 
much from sagrain, the following com- 
parison is made with corn and cob 
meal :— 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 
POUNDS 


Pro- Carbohy- 
tein drates Fats 


Lbs. Lbs 
Kafir head chops...... 6.1 46.6 2.0 
Milo head chops........ 6.3 58.1 1.9 
Corn and cob meal..... 6.1 63.7 3.7 


There being little difference in the 
digestible protein, the total nutrients 
may be compared, and if sagrain varies 
little from these other sorghum grains, 
probably it will require 110 pounds of 
sagrain head chops to equal 100 pounds 
of corn and cob meal, in feeding value. 


5. Cotton seed being large and soft, 
there should be little advantage from 
grinding, but dairy cows usually require 
their concentrates ground and there can 
be no objection to grinding cotton seed 
when to be mixed with other ground 
grains, except the cost. 

Corn at 30 cents a bushel, or $10.72 
a ton is the cheapest feed in the list 
given. With ear corn at 30 cents a 
bushel, of 70 pounds, corn and cob 
meal will cost $8.57 per ton, not count- 
ing cost of grinding. Cotton seed 
at $10 per ton is cheaper, feeding value 
considered, than cottonseed meal at $20 
per ton, but for the sake of variety 
probably some of all the feeds named 
should be used. While cotton seed is 
cheaper than cottonseed meal, the meal 
is cheap and must be used to supply 
more protein if no legume hay is used. 
If wheat bran is cheaper than wheat 
shorts it might be substituted for the 
shorts. We suggest the following trial 
rations, one with and the other without 
legume hay, for a cow giving 3 gallons 
(about 25 pounds) of milk containing 
4 per cent or more of butterfat :-— 

RATION NO. 1 USING LEGUME HAY 
Roughage— 

8 pounds legume hay, 

10 pounds corn stover, or all the cows 

will eat. 
Concentrates— 
7 pounds corn and cob meal, 
2 pounds cottonseed meal, 


1 pound cotton seed, 
1 pound wheat shorts or wheat bran. 


RATION NO. 2 WITHOUT LEGUME 
HAY 


Assuming that the cow eats 18 


pounds of corn sto- 
ver or approximate- 
ly that quantity, it 
is not practicable 
to form a ration 
out of these con- 
centrates (without 
using the legume 
hay) that will con- 
tain approximately 
the same digestible 
nutrients as in 
ration No. 1, unless 
more _ cottonseed 
meal is used than 
is generally considered advisable. We 
have therefore added another rich pro- 
tein feed, corn gluten feed, or linseed 
meal. 





Concentrates— 


4 pounds corn and cob meal, 

3 pounds cottonseed meal, 

2 pounds wheat shorts, 

1 pound cotton seed, 

2 pounds gluten feed, or 1% pounds lin- 
seed meal. 


These two rations contain almost ex- 
actly the same digestible nutrients if 
the cow eats 18 pounds of corn stover, 
but there will be little difference in the 
cost, even though nothing is charged 
for the corn stover. 





TEXAS STEER GRAND 
CHAMPION 

O ONE who visits the Interna- 

tional Live Stock Show at Chica- 
go, from year to year, can fail to real- 
ize the importance of livestock in 
American agriculture. The show in 
1932 seemed to suffer little because of 
the business and agricultural depres- 
sion, either’ in the number and quality 
of the exhibits or the attendance. View- 
ed from a national aspect the small 
part which the South plays in this in- 
ternational (United States and Canada) 
exhibition of livestock and grains is 
suggestive of the different types of ag- 
riculture in the two great farming sec- 
tions of this country—the Middle 
Northern States and the South—but 
this year the South, Texas, was 
brought into prominence by furnishing 
the grand champion beef steer of the 
show. C. M. Largent & Sons, Merkel, 
Texas, won the grand championship on 
the Hereford yearling, Texas Special, 
born May 6, 1931, and aged 18 months 
and 23 days (573 days) on November 
29, 1932, when he won his championship 
honors. His weight was given as 1,241 
pounds and he sold at public auction at 
$1.25 per pound. 





REMINDERS 

AMPNESS and pure mud do not 

hurt a pig in hot weather. It uses 
them as a cooling system. It does not 
sweat freely like some other animals 
and uses water as a means of cooling 
itself. But in winter, dry ground and 
clean dry sleeping quarters are essen- 
tial if it is to grow and get fat. In fact, 
mud and damp, filthy sleeping quarters 
are the bane of fall pigs. 


Few realize the importance of a pure 
water supply for all livestock. It should 
be so convenient for the animals to 
get to at all times that they may take 
it when they want it. Of course, stock 
do not need as much water in cool 
weather as in hot, but they need water 
in cold weather and will not take as 
much as they need if they have to go 
any considerable distance for it against 
wind and storms; nor if they,must wade 
through mud six inches to a foot deep 
to get to water in a stream, ditch or 
pond. 
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CULL For HERD HEALTH 
By: BEN KILGORE 


ERD health even precedes 

high herd production in im- 
portance. Without the first the 
second is impossible. Culling for 
health is just as important as cull- 
ing for production. Prevention of 
disease and an unhealthy herd is 
more important than curing or cull- 
ing to get rid of the trouble. 


Parasites, while not a_ disease, 
take a costly sock at herd health, 
especially among younger cattle. 
L. A. Higgins, Mississippi extension 
dairyman, recently put out some 
splendid advice on parasites. I wish 
I’d seen this advice on lice sooner. 
It would have saved us feeding a 
“lousy” bunch of calves and year- 


lings through last winter, much to’ 


our loss ané sorrow. 

Borrowing Mississippi’s informa- 
tion, I’ll condense the advice. Lice 
are probably the most prevalent 
winter parasite. Unthriftiness, loss 
of flesh, rubbing neck and shoul- 
ders, hair coming out in patches, 
may be signs of lice. Lice may be 
found close to the skin and nits or 
eggs on the hair. 

The several coal tar dips and 
compounds on the market may be 
used with success by following the 
directions on the container. A most 
satisfactory treatment will be found 
in kerosene emulsion. To make this 
emulsion, dissolve one-half pound 
of hard soap in one gallon of boil- 
ing soft water. As soon as the soap 
is dissolved, add two gallons of 
kerosene, mix by pumping with a 
spray pump or by other means, un- 
til a thick creamy emulsion is form- 
ed from which the oil does not 
readily separate. Before using, add 
this mixture to 19 gallons of water. 
The emulsion may be applied with 
a spray pump or with a brush. 


Raw linseed oil applied to the af- 
fected parts and along the spinal 
column will help in the control of 
lice. The dusting into the hair on 
affected parts of a good standard 
brand of insect powder will help. 
Ground sabadilla seed dusted on the 
animal is also recommended. These 
powders may be resorted to when 
the weather is too severe for ap- 
plying liquids. 


TOMACH worms damage calves 
and yearlings more than older 
cattle and again Mississippi comes 
to the rescue. Wormy calves, they 
tell us, will show a general lack of 
thrift, their hair becomes long, dry, 





and harsh, they generally seem hun~ 
gry, sometimes eating ravenously, 
develop a chronic diarrhea, and con- 
tinue to lose flesh until death may 
result from starving. Sometimes 
there is a characteristic swelling 
underneath the throat near the arch 
of the jawbones. Where such symp- 
toms are noticed, if practical a com- 
petent veterinarian should be called 
in. If this is out of the question, 
this treatment followed closely, will 
give very good results :— 

Soak one-half pound of snuff 
(tobacco or nicotine sulphate may 
be used) overnight in two gallons 
of warm water. Powder fine one- 
half pound of clear crystals of blue- 
stone and dissolve in hot water. Pour 
the two solutions together and add 
enough water to bring the volume 
to five gallons. Store in a stone, 
glass, or wooden container which 
will not corrode. The dosage is as 


follows :— 
Calves under one year......... 4 ounces 
Yearlings (one to two years).. 6 ounces 
MAGtUPE COWS cecccccccawsseveses 12 ounces 


Do not incease the dosage as to 
do so would be dangerous. Give by 
drenching through the mouth with 
a long necked bottle or with a rub- 
ber tube and funnel. Keep animals 
up without feed or water overnight 
or about 12 hours before drenching 
and for 6 to 8 kours after drench- 
ing. 


7 ees about healthy cattle 
reminds me of a Texas state- 
ment by H. N. Smith of John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College. Says he: 
“About 85 per cent of all human 
tuberculosis is of the bovine type, 
and approximately 85 per cent of 
human tuberculosis is contracted 
when the person is less than 12 
years of age, or during the heaviest 
milk-drinking period. It is signifi- 
cant that in areas where tuberculo- 
sis has been eradicated from cattle 
the new diagnosed cases of human 
tuberculosis have decreased 50 per 
cent or more the first year.” 


Is your herd tested and free of 
tuberculosis? Have you used your 
influence to make your county an 
“accredited area”? If you have 
you’ve helped to save human lives 
and prevent human misery and dis- 
tress. No false economy propa- 
ganda should cause a lIet-up in 
eradicating bovine tuberculosis until 
every county in every state in the 
South is an “accredited area.” 














Boutilliere Chatelaine, Rotherwood Farms, Kingsport, Tenn., sensational senior yearling 


of the 1932 season. 











Throughout the entire SOUTH 


“Use collar pads 
to prevent galls and 
sore shoulders” 


H... are the words of 
Farmers themselves about 
the value of Collar Pads. 


ARKANSAS 
“TI get more work from my mules 
because of collar pads.”’ 

D. B. WOOLLARD 


% 
TEXAS 
“T wouldn’t work a horse without a 
collar pad.’’— F. L. FISHER 


ae 


TENNESSEE 

“‘With collar pads our stock’s shoul- 

ders remain in better condition." 
J. P. NUNNELLY 


-, 
~ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


“TIT would not attempt to operate 
the number of teams I do and_use 
the cheap labor avaijable if I could 
not get good collar pads.”’ 


W. F. CONYERS 


MISSISSIPPI 


“‘To keep my mules in condition to 
do a full day’s work throughout the 
season I use collar pads."’ 

H. P. SULLIVAN 


Ox 


a 


FREE 


Valuable booklet on working horses 


PN more profitably 


32 pages. 








Many illustra- 
tions. Written by experts, 
in most cases heads of Ani- 
mal Husbandry Depart- 
ments. Articles on taking 
care of horses, care of mules, 
breeding, reducing costs, 
multi-hitches, first aid, etc. 
Mail coupon for free copy. 
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Mules and horses convert surplus crops 
into profitable, economical power. 












































planters say: 


ALLS and sore shoulders cut down your profits. 
They limit the work your animals can do. And 
they’re easily prevented. 


The horse or mule that starts out in the spring full 
in the neck and collar fitting well soon loses flesh 
under hard work. The collar becomes too big. It 
rubs, chafes. Soon there are galls, bruises, sore shoul- 
ders. Production suffers until the sores are healed. 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads prevent this loss. They 
fill up the looseness. There is no rubbing. Collars 
fit properly throughout the entire season. There are 
no galls. No sore shoulders. And, collars last longer, 
sometimes a whole season longer. 


So get a Tapatco Stuffed Pad for every animal you 
work. Better still, get two pads and use them al- 
ternately. They'll last longer than two pads used 
consecutively. 


It’s economy to buy good pads, whether filled with 
regular stuffing, or genuine deer hair. Tapatco 
Pads are made from excellent quality drill. Stuffing 
is specially prepared. Hooks are 

rust-proofed and attached by 

patented staple and felt washer. 

At dealers everywhere. 


HORSE A TAC 5} 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 61, Greenfield, Ohio. 



























GENTLEMEN: — Mail me FREE Copy of 
your 32-page booklet: ‘‘How to Work Your 
Horses More Profitably.”’ 
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have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 


Raleigh, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertisements RELI- 
If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 

says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers 
should personally investigate land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either 
the value of or the returns from securities; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who 
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A FARMER near Disputanta, Virginia, was offered a price 
for his fat steers which seemed low. He telephoned a pack- 
ing house in New York and was advised that they should 
bring at least a cent more. The next day he shipped the 
cattle and they actually brought a cent and a half more 
than the first offer. The profit from this single telephone 


call was $250. 


The telephone is always at hand. It brings the latest 
market reports any and every day. It finds a buyer else- 
where when the local market is glutted. It saves time and 
trips to town — saves in many, many ways. 

The telephone keeps the farm family in touch with the 
world and brings the doctor and veterinarian within easy 
reach. It maintains friendly contact between neighbor and 
neighbor. It is indispensable in business transactions —= 


priceless in emergencies, 


A BELL SYSTEM 





ADVERTISEMENT 














THE ORIGINAL 
RESISTANT ... 


When better Burley is raised, 


quality smoking leaf in demand. 
tobacco, as shown by r rds of crops in past, and the 
There is but one ‘Judy’s Pride.’’ 





packs for 2 and 4 acres. Only 
and under signature seal of W. S. JUDY is Genuine 


Suite 6, Johns Building, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 





SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





“JUDY’S PRIDE” 


(Trade Mark Copyrighted) 


BURLEY TOBACCO SEED 


ORIGINATED, GROWN, AND SOLD ONLY BY W. S. JUDY 
FOR 1933, REDUCED TO 65c FOR 2-ACRE AND $1.25 FOR 4-ACRE PACK 
‘Judy’s Pride’’ will produce it. 
superior Burley strain insures the grower for more profit dollars by producing with good yield more of the 
The manufacturing trade is constantly demanding more of this proven superior 


The purity and high standard type of this 


seed is the producer’s best investment each season. 


Get the genuine package and raise only that amount of quality tobacco 
that can be properly cared for to insure your added profit in this cash crop. 

Sold only through authorized distributors or by Prompt Mail Order Delivery, if prepaid, at 65e and $1.25 
seed sold to you marked with our Copyrighted Trademark 


‘JUDY’S PRIDE,” 


Beware of imitations as they will be costly. 
AGENTS WANTED IN FEW SECTIONS 


W.S. JUDY SEED CO. 


(Incorporated) 


Phones—Day, Ash, 7129 
Night, Ashland 2367 


OF JUDY’S PRIDE 

















Raise Turkeys for Cash! 


Add to your income 
through this farm crop. 
You will find a ready mar- 
ket for turkey eggs, poults 
or mature stock through 
the Classified columns of 
The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist. 


For only 13c a word you 
can reach 215,€00 farm homes in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia through our 
Carolinas-Virginia edition. These readers buy 
and sell through our Classified columns. Mail 
your add now to start with the next issue. 
Address 





Classified Ad Dept. 


The Progressive Farmer - Ruralist 
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Shipp’s Tobacco Seed 


Shipp’s Root-Rot Resistant Stand-Up 
White Burley Tobacco Seed. Pure se- 
lection, improved type, produces a 
BRIGHT grade of tobacco with color, 
quality and weight. Grows the LIGHT 
COLORY cigarette and smoking to- 
bacco that brings the highest price on 
the market. Get the most out of your 
land and labor. Insure your crop against 
root-rot, the tobacco disease that in- 
fects about 60% of all Burley tobacco 
land, by planting this seed. Carefully 
recleaned and tested. Price, % ounce, 
65c; ounce, $1.25; postpaid. Other 
root-rot resistant Burley types can be 








furnished at the same price. 


| J. V. SHIPP, Midway, Ky. 














SHALL I STICK TO 
THE FARM? 


N Y DEAR Young Folks: — 

A great many of our older boys 
and girls are wondering what the fu- 
ture of farm life holds. They know 
that employment in towns and cities is 
unpromising, yet question whether 
farming is any better. There is much 
plain discouragement everywhere, and 
I should like if possible to help those 
who really want to stay on the farm 
to get an unblurred vision of the out- 
look. 

State Club Leader W. J. Jernigan 
of Arkansas, has. given these four 
points that a young man should con- 
sider today in deciding the question, 
“to farm or not to farm”: 


1. Farming is an enterprise that will 
provide a substantial and independent 
living if one is willing to use both his 
mind and his muscle. If “getting rich 
quick” is the objective, do not farm. 


The young man going into farm- 
ing must adopt a system and stick to 
it. Jumping from one system of farm- 
ing to another is usually disastrous. 

3. There will be good years and bad 
years, which must be allowed for in 
advance. 

The farmer of tomorrow must be 
a student. He cannot expect to suc- 
ceed unless he keeps abreast of the 
times. 

So much then for the boys. There 
are inherent advantages in rural life 
that boys and girls alike ought to un- 
derstand :— 

1. Fundamentally, rural life is more 
healthful than rig lite. Dr, O._E. 
Baker of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture says that “young people at 
the age of 17 are likely to live 3 to 5 
years longer in the country than in 
the city,” and his statement is backed 
by statistics. 

2. Fundamentally, the country is 
more beautiful than the city. The ar- 
tistic and aesthetic value of tree and 
plant and bird and insect and sky ever 
changing is incalculable. 

3. The country is more conducive to 
clear thinking, and to leisurely living 


THE YOUNG FOLKS 


than the city. Life in the city is al- 
ways geared to high speed. 

4. The country offers wider oppor- 
tunities for recreation than the city, if 
the advantages are utilized. We must 
get it out of our thinking that a high 
standard of living, which includes re- 
creational advantages, can be obtained 
only by buying it. 


5. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
average farmer is said to accumulate 
more in a lifetime than the average 
man in the city. The states with the 
highest per capita wealth are all domi- 
nantly agricultural states. 


Now I’m sure many of the girls are 
not satisfied with what I have already 
said about rural social advantages. 
They are thinking too of convenient 
homes and educational facilities. I 
think that good roads and/automobiles 
combined with the advantages named 
in Item 4 above can largely solve the 
social problems. If, however, any girl 
or boy is so minded that social ad- 
vantages can never mean anything but 
those that must be purchased, such as 
movies, flashy parties, or commercial- 
ized sports, he or she will probably 
never be satisfied on a farm. 


I don’t blame the girls for wanting 
home conveniences comparable with 
those found in the city. I think they 
are obtainable. Rural electrification is 
bringing them to many communities 
already ; excellent non-electrical light- 
ing is no longer expensive, and simple 
waterworks systems can be put in at 
low cost. If a girl picks her life partner 
carefully she won't have to worry 
about these and other conveniences 
which mostly do not have to be pur- 
chased. 

Nationally, agriculture has not been 
getting a square deal, but that cannot 
continue indefinitely. Altogether, boys 
and girls, if you like farm life and are 
willing to keep your minds alert and 
your hands busy, stick to it. I don’t 
believe you will go wrong. 


Sincerely yours, 


ENROLL IN 4-H CLUB WorRK IN 1933 


NCE again we urge junior readers of The Progressive 
to enroll in club work this year and in this connection we 


Farmer-Ruralist 
call attention 


to the following facts which your parents should know :— 


Ages.—Any boy or girl who was between 
10 and 20 years of age on January 1, 1933, 
may join any club this year. 

Kind of Club Work.—There are various 
kinds of club activities. As a 4-H club 
member you may select for your project 
the type of crop or livestock or home mak- 
ing you like best. Consult your farm or 
home agent or local leader before deciding. 

Whom to Consult.—Your teacher should 
know about these clubs. If not, consult 
your county agent or use the blank below, 
mailing it to the club leader in your state, 


Dear State Club Leader Please 


and asking for any further information that 
may be needed. 


Local Clubs.—Any boy or girl meeting 
the requirements may enroll as a club 
member, even if not a single other neigh- 
borhood boy or girl is interested. In order 
to get the full benefit of club work, how- 
ever, there should be a local club of eight 
or more members. Expert supervision and 
advice and many helpful demonstrations 
can be given to local clubs which are not 
available to individual members working 
alone. 


have the proper authorities enroll the 


following boys or girls in club work :— 


Name 


Address Age 


Virginia boys should mail this blank to Mr. C. A. Montgomery, and girls to Miss 


Hallie L. 


Hughes, both located at Blacksburg, Va.; 


North Carolina leader for boys and 


girls is Mr. L. R. Harrill, located at State College Station, Raleigh; in South Carolina 


the boys’ leader is Mr. 
riett F. Johnson, Rock Hill. 


Dan Lewis, Clemson College, and the girls’ leader is Mrs, Har- 
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POSTURE AND HEALTH 
By MRS. RUTH WHITE 


NY person can be trained to stand 
£% erect and gracefully. Besides giv- 
ing grace and poise in carriage, good 
posture helps to maintain health. Poor 
posture means cramped lungs and re- 
stricted air passages, which do not ad- 
mit a full supply of oxygen to the 
body. It also places a severe strain 
on the internal organs and the diges- 
tive tract, which are thrown out of po- 
sition by a failure to stand erect. Be- 
cause the central nervous system is lo- 
cated in the spinal column, a bent back 
and rounded shoulders and many 
strained nerves cause undue fatigue. 
Poor posture also places the weight of 
the body wrongly on the feet and may 
result in serious foot troubles. 

A correct posture is marked by ease 
and relaxation. The best way to de- 
termine a good posture is to stand with 
back against the wall and let the head, 
shoulders, and hips touch it. The 
weight of the body rests on the balls 
of the feet. Such a position assures 
correct balance, which is essential to a 
graceful carriage. Good posture should 
be maintained not only in a standing 
position, but when sitting and lying as 
well. 

Exercise and food help to make good 
posture possible. The desirable thing 
about exercise and sports is that both 
develop the. muscles and encourage deep 
breathing which fills those portions of 
the lungs not ordinarily filled in shal- 
low breathing. 

A diet high in lime, and the bone 
hardening substance which makes lime 
available to the body, makes firm, 
straight bones. Milk is the best source 
of lime, and a quart a day assures 
proper bone development, provided the 
diet also supplies the bone hardening 
substance, vitamin D, which is found 
most abundantly in eggs and in cod 
liver oil. 


FAVORITE RIDDLES 
Of MARY LOUISE PIERCE, 
Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana 
\V HAT is the most difficul: key 
to turn? 
2. Why is an egg like a colt? 
3. What was it a blind man took at 
breakfast which restored his sight? 
4. When does a farmer act cruelly 
to his corn? 
Answers: 
1. Don-key. 2. Because it isn’t fit for use 
until it is broken. 3. He took a cup and 


saucer (saw-sir). 4. When he pulls its 
ears, 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


*SHE REFUSED TO SING ¥ 
f° THE OLD SONGS THAT 
BY USED TO GE THE RAGE \ 
A 6 FOR FEAR SOME SMART 
GUY WiLL COME ALONG 
AND FIGURE OOT HER 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


My bonny flies over the ocean, 
My bonny flies over the sea, 

But somehow I stick to the notion 
I'd rather have land under me. 


—Submitted by Rebekah Christopher, 
Talladega County, Ala. 























SET 





SAY! 


SET the plows to the notch that meets your standard—start the “Caterpillar”’ 


Tractor where you want to go and get there promptly! No worry about 


soft swales or slippery spots—its broad tracks grip so surely and tread so 


lightly that wasteful slippage and costly delay are eliminated. And the 


“Caterpillar” Tractor has the power and weight to balance its positive 


traction—the rugged, in-built stamina to stay at work. e Winner over 


weather—victor over tough conditions and hard tasks—the “Caterpillar’’ 


track-type Tractor brings you early seasons, equips you to complete 


job after job, year after year, at the ideal time to secure the best results! 





CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


T R A CT O ae 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S. A. 


Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There's a “‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer Near You) 


Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor profitably 
on my farm? AG 10-1 


Size of farm SS 








Power now used_____ 








ADVERTISING IS MORE THAN MERE 
PUBLICITY—IT IS THE SILENT BUT 
VERY EFFICIENT REPRESENTATIVE 
OF BOTH THE BUYER AND SELLER 















LO/MUS 


by keeping Poultry 
free from Body Lice 


The new, easy, ap- 
proved way is to 


with 





























WICOTINE 
PRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 
Clarksville, Senn, 


Trails 


SULPHATE 4C 


INCREASED 


PAINT THE ROOSTS 











Given—Checker Board 
Cake Pan 


With Checker Board Cake Recipe 


The illustration shows but one of the many 
combinations you can use in making your cakes 
with this novel Checker Board Cake Pan Set. 
You have often seen cakes made up in attrac- 
tive colors. It’s really very simple. This set 
of three 9-inch pans and circular mold will per- 
mit your making cakes in any color combina- 
tion. Anyone can do it after they have mixed 
up their first batter in one or more colors. 


Appetizing Cakes In 
Attractive Colors 

For special occasions, the Checker Board Cake 
Pan Set offers an ideal way of making cake in 
color combinations to fit the occasion, such as 
Hallowe’en, Saint Patrick’s Day, Christmas, for 
Valentine parties and patriotic days. Your cakes 
will be the envy of the neighbors by using this 
cake pan set and many of your friends will wonder 
how you have been able to make such dainty, 
tempting cakes. With each cake pan set, we 
send you a diagram for your first color combi- 
nation and a delightful cake recipe. 

The Checker Board Cake Set will be sent you complete with 

diagram and recipe for sending us only one subscription at 

$1.00 for four years. 
ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU 





Our Offer! 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 


Raleigh, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 























/ OFFER ~ 


TO FARMERS 


We offer to pay $200.00 to the first farmer 
in North Carolina or Virginia who uses 
“Southland” on his plantbed and loses his 
plants from “Blue Mold.” 

Twenty farmers, one in each County, new 
territory, invited to use one ton each of 
“Southland” on a Money Back Guarantee. 
300 Farmer Dealers wanted in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia who can buy on a cash 
basis. 





KEEP THE LAYERS HAPPY 
By? L. H. McKAY 


year beginning, sell our feed through. It makes no dif- 
ference to the farm flock if the grain 
will bring 25 cents or $1 a bushel, and 
they'll lay just as many eggs, be the 
grain prices high or low. However, 
just because grain is cheap, a lot of 
farm flocks are living on an all-grain 
ration. 


Our comfortable 


I ERE’S a new 

though our poultry year began 
October 1 when we started a new flock 
record. And we farm flock owners 
can well make one new year’s resolu- 
tion, and that is to look after the flock 
comfort better for the next 12 months. 
Somebody has said that resolutions 
are made to be broken, but this is one 


For Full information, Write to 
SOUTHLAND GUANO COMPANY, 


Incorporated 


Greensboro, N. C. 





JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


“Black Leaf 40’ which has been used 
successfully over 20 years as a spray 
to kill insects on gardens, flowers 
and orchards has been found equally 
effective in killing lice on poultry. 
NO HANDLING OF BIRDS 

Cost Is reduced...No work... Just paint 
tops of roosts lightly. The fumes kill lice while 
flock roosts. If your dealer does not handle, 
send $1.00 for trial package. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
“Black Leaf 40’’ used as a spray kills in- 


sects on gardens, flowers, shrubs and trees 








LANTERN 


TRIPLES WINTER 
EGG YIELD 


300 CAN DLE POWER of bril- 
liant, white light turns night 
into day. Every poultryman 
knows longer working days for 
hens means more eggs. Here's 
a wonder invention—a handy, 
portable, absolutely safe lan- 
tern —just right to light the hen- 
house. All the advantages of 
electricity at 1/10 the cost. Burns 
96% air and only 4% fuel. Instant- 
lighting, simple, easy to operate. 
o danger. The most practical hen- 
house light ever invented. 
FREE TRIAL—° 227s ** oor 
. expense. Will 
pey, for itself in short time. Write 
lay for special introductory offer 
and how to get yours FREE. 
The Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co. 
173 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
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WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION 


ta td weeks, Colony Coop all sues a 
olde weather. co Fi a week 
mers Atl ae the House. Enthaaiaeticai7 urself, 

Simple plans, iainy heater 44.25, postpaid. Circular Free: 
3 








-24 SULLIVAN, WISC./ 








130 Egg 


IMCUBATOR 


713 


PAY 
FREIGHT 


ast of Rockies 


All Sizes 





pe pe a t ater h <4 

| copper 3, hot water heat. 

Guarantee Sel -regulating. Complete with 

turning tray and fixtures. Order from this ad. talog of 
larger sizes, brooders and poultry supplies FREE. 

ONCLAD CO., BOX 43, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


















ANDELOT Aberdeen-Angus 


26264. 


We specialize in the low-down blocky 
type of early maturing Aberdeen-Angus of 
the finest breeding. Send for our booklet 


on the Breeding and Feeding of Aberdeen- § 

Angus. 

ANDELOT STOCK FARMS, Worton, Maryland 
W. ALAN MecGREGOR, Manager, 4 








we need to keep if we want to make 
the most out of our chickens. 

The more I fool with chickens, the 
more I’m convinced that flock comfort 
spells success. It just stands to reason 
that unless conditions are right we 
can't expect the layer to do her best. 
When she’s not satisfied, ,then she 
won't satisfy us from the egg stand- 
point. 

It isn’t natural for pullets to be at 
peak production in the late fall and 
winter. If they were allowed to go 
nature’s way they wouldn’t start lay- 
ing until they were a year old and then 
they’d lay mighty few eggs. 


We have a fowl that has been im- 
proved by selective breeding and feed- 
ing until she is a highly organized egg 
machine. Now if we look after that 
fowl, she will produce heavily, but if 
we don’t she will die quicker and pro- 
duce less than if she had been less high- 
ly developed. 

Particularly at this time of the year 
we have to watch flock comfort. In 
the spring with longer days, mild 
weather, sunshine, and fresh green 
grass, most any old hen will lay four 
or five eggs a week. But now for the 
next 60 to 90 days we have the worst 
weather conditions of the year to work 
under in maintaining flock production. 

Why should warm water on cold 
days increase egg production? Be- 
cause it’s comfortable to drink with 
the chill taken off, and the layer drinks 
enough to satisfy her body needs and 
also to produce eggs on. 

If the layers are uncomfortable for 
any reason, they won't lay. If it’s too 
cold, too stuffy in the building, too 
damp, too dirty, or if they have too un- 
balanced a ration or too short a work- 
ing day, or if they are too confined or 
have too little green feed and sunlight, 
production is bound to be affected. 

I believe that if we study a little 
about making our flock more comfort- 
able, production will increase. 


Feeding Comfort 


VERY time I read of grain selling 
at a new low price, I’m glad we 
have chickens and other livestock to 


layers are not 
from a feed standpoint unless they get 
in their ration the materials necessary 
both to maintain their bodies and to 
make eggs. An all-grain ration gives 
them what they need for energy and 
body heat, but lacks the proteins and 
minerals necessary for body needs and 
for eggs. So it is necessary to give 
them both grain and animal protein for 
a satisfactory ration. 


Professor Winter of Ohio State 
University says that winter production 
can be boosted by the use of right feeds. 
He recommends feeding a ration con- 
taining 80 per cent of grains and grain 
by-products; 10 per cent protein con- 
centrates such as meat meal or fish 
meal; 5 per cent green feed or its sub- 
stitutes, and 5 per cent minerals. 

Yellow corn, he says, Should pre- 
dominate among the grains on account 
of its vitamin content, and other 
grains, such as oats, barley, and wheat 
with such by-products as bran and mid- 
dlings should be used. 


The protein concentrates generally 
used in poultry, mashes are combina- 
tions of meat scrap or fish meal and 
milk. But he points out that if only 
milk is given to drink no other protein 
concentrate need be used. He recom- 
mends the use of leafy soybean or al- 
falfa hay, fed in racks, when fresh 
green feed is not available. 

For minerals he says that % to 1 
per cent salt in the mash, and oyster 
shell and limestone grit in hoppers, is 
sufficient. 

Drink Comfort 
rMHERE is no better investment in 
the way of poultry equipment, we 
have found, than the drinking fountain 


heated by a small kerosene lamp. Our 
eight-gallon waterers cost us about 


one cent each a day to keep the lamp 
going. One filling of the lamp lasts 
three to four days, so they are not 
much trouble. We even warm the milk 
we give the chickens to drink in the 
mornings, partially to make it sour, 
and because a warm drink the first 
thing is a good way to start off a “lay 
day.” 


(Concluded on page 33) 








THEY WILL LEAD SOUTH CAROLINA PROGRESS 


Here are South Carolina’s state officers of ‘“‘Future Farmers of America” for the 


year 1932-33. Left to right: Frankie Hill, 


St. Matthews, first vice-president; William 


Cofer, Wagener, third vice-president; Ed. Hines Lowry, Seneca, treasurer; Joe Bea- 
son, Woodruff, second vice-president; Jerry Early, Orangeburg, president; Charlie 
Bethea, Dillon, fourth vice-president; Mansfield Waddell, Reidville, secretary; J. G. 


Jones, 


Duncan, asst. state advisor, and Joe Childress, York, reporter. 


Other state 


officers are Verd Peterson, Columbia, state advisor, and W. H. Garrison, Columbia, 


executive secretary. 








Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Su 
pend 
ment 


ccess in raising baby chicks is de- 
ent upon proper care and manage- 
. Readers are warned to exercise 


every sanitary precaution and beware 


of 


mntaminated drinking water. Baby 


chicks must have a generous supply of 


pure 


germs 


water. 
and 


Drinking vessels harbour 
ordinary drinking water 


often becomes contaminated and may 


spread 


flock 
third 
Don’ 


chicks. 
Walko Tablets in 


from 


disease through your entire 
and cause the loss of half or two- 
s your hatch before you are aware. 
t wait until you lose half your 
Use preventive methods. Give 
all drinking water 
the time chicks are out of the 


shell. 


Remarkable Success in Raising 


“Ty 


losin; 


woul 
lose 


fellows from bowel troubles, 
remedies 


As a 


Baby Chicks 


I see reports of so many 
g their little chicks, so thought I 
d tell my experience. I used to 
a great many of the little downy 
tried many 
and was about discouraged. 
last resort I sent to the Walker 


ear Sir: 


Remedy Co., Dept. 290, Wateroo, Iowa, 


for t 


drinking water of baby chicks. 


two 
Wya 
one 
my 
than 
Com 


heir Walko Tablets for use in the 
IT used 
50c packages, raised 300 White 
ndottes and never lost one or had 
sick iafter using the Tablets and 
chickens are larger and healthier 
ever before. I have found this 
pany thoroughly reliable and al- 


ways get the remedy by return mail.” 


—Mrs. 


3radshaw, Beaconsfield, 


GC. NE, 


Iowa. 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 


chicks, when but a few days old, began 


to die by the dozens. 
remedies 


with 
sent 

terlo 
Tabl 


water for 


I tried different 
and was about discouraged 
the chicken business. Finally I 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Wa- 
o, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
ets to be used in the drinking 
baby chicks. It’s just the 


only thing to keep the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 


after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 


at our 


can 


risk—postage prepaid—so you 


see for yourself what a wonder- 


working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks, so you 


can 


satisfy yourself as have thousands 


of others who depend on Walko Tab- 


lets 
little 


year after year in raising their 
chicks. Send 50c for a package of 


Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra large 


box) 


watch 


guar 


—give it in all drinking water and 
results. You run no risk. We 
antee to refund your money 


promptly if you don’t find it the greatest 


little 
of t 
Wat 
guar 


chick saver you ever used. One 

he oldest and strongest banks in 
erloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
antee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 290 


Waterloo, lowa 








The Lawn Farm 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 


(B:ue Ridge Strain) 


WIN AGAIN 


1932 Virginia State Fair—Three out of Four 
Championships, Best Display, Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 5th Cockerels and other awards. 
1932 North Carolina State Fair—Grand 
Champion Male, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth 
Cockerels and other awards. 
Breeders selected from Flock of 2,000. Now 
is the time to improve your Flock. Low 
prices consistent with times. 

Quality, Size and Health—Satisfaction. 
CHAS. G. MACKALL, NOKESVILLE, VA. 
B. Leach, Manager. 
‘Buy the Best and Breed Them Better” 
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What a woman 
should know 








You should know that when a man 
stoops to tie-his shoes, his under- 
wear oughtn’t to cut and pull. And 
you should know there’s a popular- 
priced underwear that won’t—no 
matter how much it’s washed! 

Perhaps you can buy underwear 
that costs a little less than HANES 
Wonderwear. But when you take 
it out of the tub, you'll probably 
say you’ve thrown your money 
away! , 

HANES is HANESPUN. The size 
you buy is the size you always 
have! A man can stoop and stretch 
in HANES —it won’t grip or rip. 
What’s more, HANES Cuffs can’t 
pull off—and the buttons are on to 
stay! So forget your needle. 

Get hold of HANES and squeeze 
the fleecy fabric. When that snug- 
gles across a man’s chest, ol’ man 
shiver don’t do nothin’! Now run 
your fingers along the seams. See 
how strongly they’re stitched, but 
soft and smooth. Not a chance of 
their chafing. If you don’t know a 
HANES dealer, write P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 




















HANES FIVE 
FAMOUS POINTS 


1 HANES Collarettes are cut to size. 
Can’t roll or pucker. Protect the chest; 
and let the top-shirt lie smooth. 


HANES Elastic Shoulders give with 
every movement. Made with a service- 
doubling lap-seam, Comfortable. Strong. 


HANES Cuffs can’t pull off. Snug the 
wrist. Sleeves exact length—not un- 
even. 


HANES Closed Crotch stays closed, 
and can’t pinch. 


HANES Elastic Ankles never bunch or 
pucker under the socks. Both legs the 
same length. They’re mates! 


ar Ww Nd 


~~ Ma 





FOR FOR 
MEN AND EVERY 
BOYS SEASON 


« 





WONDERWEAR 








I SEE BY THE ADS 
By BILL CASPER 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 

a lot of old friends has come back. 
I been gettin’ kinda uneasy about some 
of them—afraid they might not be 
doin’ so well in 
this depression, 
especially with so 
much flue around. 
I sure am proud 
to see them back. 
I don’t reckon it 
means. they’re 
makin’ a lot of 
money, ain’t no- 
body doin’ that no 
more. I take it 
it means they’re 
making a livin’ 
about like the rest 
of us, and while they’re doin’ that 
they’re workin’ to make ‘what they got 
to sell us a whole lot better. I find it 
always pays to read them kind of ads 
because I always find new and better 
ideas and things in them. 


I see by the ads on the back page 
that Brother Jim Brown is back again 
with his fencin’. Howdy Jim! I’m 
sure proud to see you lookin’ so well. 
That’s a mighty fine lookin’ roll of 
fence wire you’re.a showin’ there. Jim 
you don’t look a day older than you 
did last time I seen you. Me and Mar- 
thy’s doin’ tolerable. We got plenty to 
eat and Marthy keeps a good fire built 
up. Say, send me one of your catalogs. 
I’m thinkin’ about doin’ a little fencin’, 
as soon as the weather breaks. Mar- 
thy says tell you to come to see us 
when you can put up with short rations. 











BILL CASPER 


I see by the ads im this paper where 
another old friend, Cyanamid, has come 
back with a new feretilizer. Now that 
just goes to show how you learn and 
keep up with new things by readin’ the 
ads. It looks to me like they’ve went 
and done something smart. They’ve 
made a fertilizer that won't stick and 
gum up everything it touches. if there’s 
anything I hate it’s to run two or three 
rows with the distributor choked up. 
You never know how long it’s been 
choked or how far to go back and run 
it over again till the cotton is up big. 
Then you can sure tell it but it’s too 
late then to do nothin’ about it. Mar- 
thy wants me to write and get a sam- 
ple. She wants to use it in the garden. 
She always is plantin’ things before 
time to buy fertilizer. I’m goin’ to 
write for the sample too. I got post 
cards just for things like that. 


Another old friend J see by the ads 
in this paper is Brother Oliver. Brother 
Oliver we are sure proud you are still 
tyin’ to help us farmers by makin’ 
better plows for us. Those is sure fine 
lookin’ plows you show in the ad. I 
see you try to help the one-horse man 


and the big farmer alike. I’m glad you 
are fair and try to treat all of us 
alike. By the way I cut out the piece 
where you said put your name and the 
other part and pasted it on a postcard. 
I couldn’t get it all on so I just cut out 
the little square I wanted to know 
about. You'll know what to send me. 
And say, I put my post office on it too, 
so you'd be sure to know where to 
send it. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
the collar pad man is back again too. 
I can’t tell whether that’s one fellow 
plowin’ four mules or two fellows 
plowin’ two mules apiece. Which is 
it? Anyhow I notice every mule has 
got on a collar pad which I think is a 
sensible idea. I never did like to work 
a mule with a sore shoulder. It looks 
like it’s mighty easy to get them that 
way when you first start work in the 
spring. It looks like stock gets softer 
when you first start feedin’ them corn 
and put them to work at hard plowin’. 
And if you don’t use a collar pad first 
thing you know you got a mule that’s 
holdin’ back and ain’t layin’ into it like 
he’d ought to. I’ve done got to where 
I slap a collar pad on first time I hook 
up in the spring. 


You'll have to excuse me if I don’t 
write no more about the ads I seen in 
this paper. I was lookin’ at all the 
ads, some about sausage seasonin’ like 
I wrote about before and the smoked 
salt for curin’ the rest of my meat and 
rheumatism and bad colds and every- 
thing when I seen that one with the 
picture of the fine rug in it. “Look 
here,” says I to Marthy. “Ain’t that 
a fine rug.” “It sure is,” says she, not 
payin’ much attention. “And to think 
its made out of old rugs tore up and 
made over again,” says I. “What's 
that?” says she, gettin’ interested. 
“Let me see that paper.” 


I wouldn’t of minded givin’ up the 
paper so much. It’s what come after. 
“Give me that post card,” says she. 
“I’m a writin’ for one of there books.” 
“Ha, ha, ha!” says I. “What do you 
want with one of their books? You 
ain’t got no rugs fitten to make over.” 
“That’s all you know about it,” says she. 
“You ain’t so good at readin’ the ads. 
It says here these fine new rugs is 
made from old rugs and old clothes. 
And I know where there’s some old 
clothes around here that I can send off 
and have me some rugs made.” 


Now wouldn’t that get you? I ain't 
had time to read the paper no more 
since then. I been goin’ around pickin’ 
up what little clothes I got and seein’ 
if I can get them hid before Marthy 
gets that book back. If you all know 
Marthy you'd do the same. 


BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


HE E. I. Dupont Company believes 

that the best way to sell dynamite 
for ditching and stump blowing is to 
show farmers how easy it is to do 
their ditching with dynamite and how 
easy it is to remove stumps with dyna- 
mite. With that end in view they have 
arranged a series of actual demonstra- 
tions on a number of farms in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Similar 
demonstrations last year were attended 
by hundreds of farmers. We attended 
one ourselves. One of these demon- 


strations is the finest place in the world 
to learn how to lift a stump out of the 
ground with a minimum charge at a 


minimum cost and do a clean job of it. 
If one is held within 50 miles of you 
don’t miss , it. 
* * x 

How’s your supply of post cards? 
Advertisers go to a lot of expense to 
prepare booklets telling how to use 
their products. And who knows how 
to use them better than the makers 
themselves? Watch the ads. When 
you see a booklet describing something 
you're interested in, write your name 
and address on the coupon, paste it ona 
post card and send it in. It’s a quick, 
easy, and cheap way to get reliable in- 
formation on a great many subjects. 





WHAT A TOLL 
TAXES TAKE! 





TAXES TAKE HOMES 
TAXES TAKE JOBS 
TAXES TAKE FARMS 





In one state alone—in the first ten months 
of 1932—more than 60,000 farms were 
expropriated for non-payment of taxes. 
“Expropriated”’ is the genteel word which 
the state uses for “foreclosed.”’ 


Every other state has its thousands of 
iarms which have either been abandoned 
entirely because of constantly increasing 
taxes or on which the former owner has 
been reduced to the status of a tenant for 
the state. For, when TAXES take your 
FARM, they also take your HOME, and 
your JOB as a free and independent 
landed proprietor. 


Excessive taxes have also been taking 
manufacturing businesses. Factories have 
closed up because heavy taxes have taken 
their profits. Their skilled workers are 
without jobs—without wages to buy farm 
products from you. 


There can be no doubt that: (1) Excessive 
taxes are a basic reason for the length of the 
depression, and, (2) Excessive taxes are the 
most serious obstacle to the return of 
prosperity. 


So tax reduction is very much the con- 
cern of every farm man and farm woman 
in the United States. 


But there is something you can do 
about it! Put it up to government to do 
what you have done. Adjust itself to 
reduced incomes. Cut out all unnecessary 
expense. Bring down taxes. Make fewer 
dollars go farther in government ad- 
ministration. Be economical. 


Because the relationship of Stock Com- 
pany Fire Insurance is so close and 
friendly with that of the farmer and the 
home-owner, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters earnestly urge you to write 
your local and national legislators, ex- 
pressing your views on the tax situation. 


A booklet, ‘‘Taxes— You Pay Them All’’ 
—has been prepared giving further in- 
formation on this vital question. Write 
for your copy today. 





THE NATIONAL BOARD 


OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
NEW YORK—85 John St. 
CHICAGO—222 West Adams St. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire 
Ineurance Companies Established in 1866 











Carolina, 


and Virginia. It will pay many adver- 
as per list below. 


slassified Ad 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North 
South Carolina, 
tisers to use other editions 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
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North @uarolina, 





Acres—With 
located 15 


eight room residence, 
miles from Raleigh, 
fertile soil; excellent 
all kinds, trucking. 
Residence situ- 


Very 
two 
N 


Cheap-——-115 

barns, and crib; 
% land cleared; deep, rich, 
ceo, corn, cotton, cereals of 
Fine timber and orchard. 





for tobi 
and poultry. 


ated in beautiful oak grove. Good roads, schools, and 
ehurches. Easy terms and better than oa Write 
Jas. F. oe 1633 Irving St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D 





Texas 


_ Why pay rent when you can buy a farm in the Pan- 
handle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
erop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich 
and fertile soil. Average annual rainfall about 24 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let 
me send you our folder, ‘‘The Panhandle and South 
Plains.’’ Write today. ‘ Gallaher, General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, Amarillo, _Texas, 





‘Virginia 


3argains in Farms—Free catalog. 
c hase Cc ity, Va. 


Belt Realty, 











NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASHD OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











Peach Trees, 3c; Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries. 
Strawberry plants, $1.50 thousand. Catalog free. 
Hysinger Nurseries, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Cabbage—Collard—Onion—Tomato 
Early Jersey Plants- cover 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Postpaid, 
%. I. Love, Newton, N. 





Ww akefield norge - gins = 00 per 1,000; 15c, 100. 


otts, Scotts Hil 





Frostproof Cabbage iene st. 00 thousand, postpaid. 
J. F. Setzer, Claremont, 








Frostproof ( Cabbage ae hh 25 thousand, postpaid, 
G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—$1.00 thousand, postpaid, 
Guaranteed. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. 





Frostproof Winter Cabbage Plants—500, 5c; 1,000, 


80c. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





Early Varieties Cabbage Plants—75c per 


thousand, 
postpaid. Jesse Gibson, Route 1, Shannon, N. C, 





Jersey Cabbage Plants—$1.00 
E. K. Campbell, Parkton, N. 


Frostproof Early 


per 
thousand, delivered. c. 





expressed: 5,000, 


Cabbage Plants—Postpaid: 250, 40c; 
Walter Parks, 


$3.00. Onion plants, 300, 60c; 500, 85c. 
Darien, Ga, 





Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, 
Plant Farm, Sanford, 


Cabbage 


Jersey Wakefield 
$1 p River 


.00; postpaid. Dee 
North Carolina, 


BRISCOE’S RELIABLE PLANTS 
State Inspected. 


Crystal Wax (White) and White Bermuda (Yellow) 
Onion Plants—Postpaid; 100, 25c; 500, yg 1,000, 





$1.50. Express collect: 6,000 plants, $3.0 

Cabbage Plants—All Head Early, Stein's Flat 
Duteh or Charleston Wakefield. Postpaid: 100, 25c; 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Express collect: 3,000 


plants, $2. 25; f.o.b. Divine, Texas. Cash with order. 
Sottateation cnr or money refunded. 
F. RISCOE, Devine, Texas. 
“*Where ‘Gusti and Service Pevails.’’ 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; postpaid. A. B. Clegg, Sanford, 
North Carolina, 








Cabbage Plants—$1.2 1,000, postpaid. 


Frostproof 
Setzer Piant Farm, Claremont, 


Special price to dealers. 
North Carolina. 





6,000, $2.40. 


Crystal Wax Onion Plants—1,000, $1.00; 
W. W. Warren, 


Cabbage, 1,000, $1.00; 3,000, $1.75. 
Carrizo Springs, Texas. 











Millions Wakefield Cabbage Plants—300, 40c; 1,000, 
90c; 2,000 to 100,000, 70c. All prepaid. Rev. Elisha 
tradshaw, Walters, Va. 

Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—60c per 1,000; 
5,000 lots, 50c per 1,000, Prompt shipments. Busy 
Jee Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage, Collard, and Onion Plants—500, 30c; 1,000, 


50c. Plants open field grown. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rex Plant Company, Valdosta, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Improved Wakeflelds, ear- 
liest headers known; c.o.d.: 580, 35c; 50c per thousand. 
epctoction guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., 
seorgia. 


Fitzgerald, 





lots 5,000 and up, 60c thousand. Joyners’ Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Va. 
Plants—True to name. All leading varieties; large, 


60c thousand; collard, 60c; 
Quitman Potato 


open field grown. Cabbage, 
Bermuda onion, white or yellow, $1.00. 
‘o., Quitman, Ga. 











Long Island Strain Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—Cold hardened: good plants, not trash. 95c 
thousand, delivered; cash with order. R, P. Stegall Co., 
Marshville, oe, e§ 

Frostproof Wakefield, Charleston, Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage Plants—300, 50c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.60; postpaid. 
5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.50; express collect. Charlie 
Joyner, Franklin, Va. 

Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Leading varie- 

300, 50c; 500, 70c; 1,000, 95c; postpaid. 


ties: 100, 25c; 








5.000, $2.50, expressed. Prompt shipment. Hygrade 
Plant €o., Franklin, Va. 

Frostproof Cabbage: Wakefield, Succession, Dutch— 
Good plants, guaranteed. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, 


7T5c per 1,000, eo 60c per 1, 600, express. Wilriley 


Farm, Lillin; gton, N. 





.0.d. Real Cold RaToned 
Tre youd Onion Plants— 45 
money; pay the postman. ‘Prompt shipment. 
tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala 


Cabbage and Genuine 
c; 1,000, 60c. Send no 
Sand Moun- 





Finest Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants; Hardy 
Iceberg Lettuce Plants for Sale—l5c hundred; 60c five 
hundred; $1.00 thousand; postpaid. Mrs. E. S. Wel- 
born, Pinecrest Farm, Thomasville, N. C. 





Millions Certified Cabbage 
stocky and well rooted; 3,¢ $1.50. 6,000 Crystal 
White onion plants, $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed on 
arrival. T. C. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Plants—Open field grown, 
0, 





late varieties: 
5,000, $3.00; 
1,000, 


l'rostproof Cabbage Plants—Early and 
200, 50c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. 
10,000, $5.00, expressed. Bermuda onion plants, 
$1.25, postpaid. Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 





Cabbage Plants—Large, open field grown, best varie- 
ties, none better; 75c thousand. Collard, 60c. White or 
Yellow Bermuda onion, $1.00. Quick shipment assured 
and guaranteed. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga 


Cabbage Plants—Certified frost and 
Prepaid: 300, 60c; 500, 75c; 1,000, ollect : 
$1,00 thousand; 5,000, $4.00. Best plants insuring 
profitable yield. Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Collard, Beet, Savoy Cab- 
5,000 and more, 50c¢ r 
$1.50 per 1,000. Good 
Reliable Plant 





disease proof. 
1 








C.o.d. Plants: Cabbage, 
bage, Onion—60c per 1,000; 
1.000. Broccoli and cauliflower, 
plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





“Fall Grown”’ 
Flat 
5,000, 
Mrs. 


“Special Prices’’—-Our ‘‘Frostproof,’’ 
Cabbage Plants — Charleston, Jersey Wakefield, 
Dutch: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00; postpaid. 
$2.50, express collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Loni Drake, Franklin, Va. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Set now for early spring 
heading. Leading varieties: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 
5.000, at 75e per 1,000. Bermuda onion and Iceburg 
lettuce plants, same price. Send no money; pay the 
postman, Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, 8. C. 





High Grade Pecan Trees—‘‘Live well’’ treated as- 
sures good live. Early bearing. Bargains. Local deal- 
ears wanted. Simpson Nursery, Monticello, Fla. Es- 


tablished 1902. 





Bargain Prices — Fruit trees, small fruit plants, 
shrubs, evergreens, roses. Something free with every 
order. Write today. North State Nursery Co., Julian, 


North Carolina. 





Ornamentals—Large stock. 
Concord 


Fruit Trees, Pecan Trees, 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 





Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. (Progressive Farmer 
advertiser 25 years.) 

Lowest Prices on Record — Best varieties. Apple, 
peach trees low as 5c; grapevines, 3c; shrubs, 10c; 


bulbs, ete. Senton County 


Arkansas. 


Seeds, 
Rogers, 


evergreens, ” 25¢ 
Nursery, Box 509, 





Peach and Apple Trees—5c and up. Yellow and Blood 
Red Delicious. Grapevines, 3c. Plums, pears, cherries, 
nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Free catalog. Ten 
nessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Agents, with Reference, Wanted, on Liberal Terms 
To sell high grade nursery stock for long established 
nursery carrying full line of evergreens, shrubbery, fruit 


trees, ete. Blountville Nurseries, Blountville, Tenn. 





Plants—For winter and spring 
Everything in fine fruits, including Golden 
Jubilee peach. Blood Red Staymans, Winesups, and 
Richard Delicious. Millions of strawberry, raspberry, 
and other “giarie fruits. Ornamentals of every descrip- 
tion. 1933 Catalog Free. Greatly reduced prices. 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, ox D, Princess Anne, Md. 


Trees, Vines, and 


planting. 





Ornamentals 


A Fine Lot of Silver Maple and Norway 
: 


Spruce for 
Sale—These trees must be moved. C 
Cc. 


Austin, 











Route 1, Asheville, N. 

20 Per Cent Discount on All Seeds—Get prices. 
Carroll A. Carpenter, Hickory, N, C. 

Austrian Peas, $3.75; Rye Grass, $3.80; Monantha 
Vetch, $5.95 hundred pounds, Albany. Hairy Vetch, 
220 pounds, $16.50, Savannah. V. R. Rush, Aluany, Ga, 





Red Clover, $5; Alfalfa, $4.50; 
$2.25; Alsike Clover, $5; Timothy, $1.50; 
Timothy, $2.50. All per bushel. Bags free. 
catalogs upon request. Standard Seed Co., 
5 Kansas City, Missouri. 


White Sweet Clover, 
Alsike and 
Samples and 


9 East Fifth 





Beans 





WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us that 
it ig difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 
and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
offering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 
and responsible, but we are not liable for losses due 
to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 











Millions kare Frostproof, Field Grown Long Island 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—None better. 
300, 50c: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, delivered. 5,000 to 
10,000 lots, $1.00 per 1,000, delivered. Special price 


to dealers. Immediate shipment. Six paper needle book 
free with each order for 1,000 or more plants. L. T. 
Peacock, Parkton, N. 

Tuy Schroer’s Better Plants—Cabbage. leading varieties; 
collard, Savoy cabbage, beet, onion. Prepaid: 500, 90c; 
$1,000, $1.25. Collect: 1,000, 75c. Green Sprouting Broc- 











coli, prepaid: 100, 40c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.00. Collect: 1,000, $1.50. Early Snowball Cauliflower, 
prepaid: 100, 50c; 300, $1.25; 500 75 d 2.75. 
Follect: 1,000, $2.25. All plants are Rony against 
disease and insects. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 


las 


Kudzu Roots—Write Rock Glen Farm, 


1708 Peach- 





tree, Atlanta, Ga. 
Strawberries 
Klondyke Strawberry Plants—$2.00 thousand, deliv- 
ered. LeRoy Davis, Seminary, Miss. 





Certified Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry Plants—~ 
$2.00, 1,000, pepaid. J. 8S. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 


Certified Strawberry Plants — Missionary, 





Klondy yke, 





Aroma: $2.00 thousand, prepaid. C. R. Oliver, Castle: 
berry, Alabams. 

~ Strawberry: ~ Plants—Improved, inspected Klondykes, 
new ground plants, $1.25 thousand. T. J. Bradley, 
Alma, Arkansas. 


Soybeans, Peas, Velvet Beans, Chufas, Peanuts—Car- 








lots or less. T. N,. Smith, Tennille, Ga, 

Genuine Bunch Velvet Beans, $1.35 bushel; Ninety 
Days, 50c; genuine Otootans, $1.50. J. H. Palmer, 
Tennille, Georgia. 

Crotalaria 


Crotalaria Spectabillis—Is a new legume which ‘dou- 
bles crop yields fellowing. Introduced by the govern- 


ment. Best soil builder known, returning nitrogen at 
rate 1,000 pounds nitrate soda per acre. Has succeeded 
far north as Indiana. Order seed now. Simpson Nur- 


sery, Monticello, Florida. 





Ginseng 


Ginseng Seed—Scarified, thousand, $1.50; new, 1,000, 
$1.00; roots, $3.00 pound. a"? postman. Hardy Nelson, 
Route 2, Waynesville, N. 





Grass 


and other leading pasture grasses and 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Daliis, 
clovers. 


Carpet, 
Free booklet. 


Lespedeza 


Certified Korean, 10c. McMahan 
Tennessee. 





Bros., Sevierville, 





New Crop gawetem. C. D. Plyler (Grower), Misen- 


heimer, N. 





Common, Kobe, Korean, Etc.—Literature. Lamberts, 


Darlington, Ala. 





Strawberry Plants—New lower prices. Better varieties. 
Townsend's Big Money Saving Catalog—the most beauti- 
ful and valuable book ever mailed free. Send names six 
friends who grow strawberries or other small fruits. You 
will receive your copy by return mail. Townsend’s 
Nurseries, 70, Salisbury, Maryland, 


Certified Series —Get our prices. 
Mooresville, N, 





Lespedeza Sericea—Heavy yielding variety. Scarified. 
Ape a Write “or prices. T. W. Hager, Moores- 
ville, N, 


Coldwater Farm, 


Certified Korean, and 
Fulton, Ky. 


Certified, Scarified Sericea, 
the new soybean. S. A. Hagler, 





LESPEDEZA SEED 


Certified dodder free Stanly County grown lespedez 
seed. Purity 99%. Seventy-Six, Common, Kobe, 
Korean, and Sericea. In new cotton bags. 
Stanly County Mutual Exchange, Albermarle, N. © 





dodder-free Seed 


oC. 


Kentucky Certified 
Whitfield, Madisonville, 


Fancy 


Korean 
for sale. cy. 





Lespedeza Sericea, Korean, Kobe, Burbanks Hull-lesg 
Barley. Wallace Darden, Springfied, Tenn. 





Sericea (Perennial) Lespedeza No. 12087—Hay or pas- 
ture variety. Russell Moseley, Olmstead, Ky. 





Lespedeza Seed—$1.25 per bushel, 
Dallis grass seed. A, R. Annison, 


Sericea, Carpet and 
Zachary, La. 





Sericea—Original strain. 
Strickland, Oakboro, N. 


For Sale—Lespedeza 


Guar- 
anteed to please. Paul Cc 





SCARIFIED SERICEA SEED 
Give Highest Per Cent Germination. 
any time in spring after danger from frost 
has passed. Full particulars, write 
HENDERSON SERICEA FARMS, Dresden, Tenn 


Plant 





Lespedeza Sericea—Certified. 


04730, $5.00 pound. Marshall James, Maxton, N. ¢ 





Lespedeza Sericea—Certified and scarified. Write for 
prices and literature. W. H. Creason, Mayfield, Ky 





Korean, Kobe, Sericea—Best Seed. Full instructions. 
Depression prices. P. A. Meriwether, Clarksville, Tenn. 





Lespedeza Sericea—The large growing strain; 50c per 
ounce; $4.50 per pound. S. E. Johnston, Athens, Tenn 


LESPEDEZA SERICEA 
Certified, Hulled and Scarified Seed Ready to Plant 
The New Perennial Legume that thrives on poor 
sour land. Plant pure certified seed., only $4.75 
per pound. Information Free. 
MORRIS FARMS, MAYFIELD, KENTUCKY 








Hand 


Sericea Lespedeza—Strain 04730; 
Coving 


harvested. Write for price. W. M. 
ton, Tennessee 


early kind. 
Delashmit, 





Tennessee 76, Korean, Kobe 


Lespedeza—Common, 
Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle, 


Sericea. Red Clover. 
North Carolina. 





variety. Big money 


Sericea Lespedeza—Fine stem 
c Miss Mattie Vincent, 


op. Seed certified and scarified. 
Fulton, Kentucky. 





LARGEST DIRECT BUYERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
Korean, Kobe, Tenn. 76, Common, Sericea Lespe- 
dezas. Soybeans. Whippoorwill Peas. 

Why pay more when you can buy direct for less? 
Yrite or wire 
BRYANT BROTHERS, HU MBOLDT, TENN 
Sericea—Kentucky Seed Improvement Association cer 
tified seed. Usher-Swayne-Fuller, Hickman, Fulton 

County, Kentucky. 








Learn About Lespedeza Sericea—Heavy yielding, acid 
tolerant, drouth resistant legume. John Paul Lucas, 
Box 1359, Charlotte, N. 





1932 Lespedeza Seed--That pass stafe seed laws. 





Sacled new bags and priced right. Samples free. 
Raymond Hurt, Halls, Tenn. 

Certified Korean Lespedeza — Dodder-free. Priced 
right. Write for quantities desired. 


quotations on 
Cc. 


Pascal S. Boyd, Mooresville, N. 





Sericea—The poor land alfalfa. Certified by Tennessee 
Crop Improvement Association. Write for information. 
Hugh Adkins, Union City, Tenn. 


SERICEA LESPEDEZA—AI! strains. South’s Fore- 
most Perennial Forage Legume for Poor Acid Soils 
Certified, Hulled, Scarified, High Germinating Seed 
at Farmers’ Prices. Write for booklet on growing 
this new perennial legume. Woodleaf Certified Seed 
Association, Inc., Mutual, Woodleaf, N. ©. 








Korean, Kobe Lespedeza Seed—This county 


Sericea, 
Large or small orders filled. 


noted for these clovers. 








rite J. B. Baker, Gallatin, Tenn. 

Teuchanan’s Sericea Lespedeza—Scarified, tested, in- 
oculated. Ounce, 50c; % t., $1.59; 1 ID., $4.50. Cata- 
log free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, inn. 

Sericea Lasposions Pps ae a | searified. — Post- 
paid: half pound, $3.00; pound, $5.00; 5 pounds, $23.75. 


Shelby Plant Company, ‘Memphis, Tenn. 





Perennial Lespedeza Sericea Seed—Certified; eral 
nation tested. Scarified or not scarified. Ask price and 
information. J. I. Carter, Mayfield, Ky. 


Lespedeza Sericea Seed—Certified and scarified. Write 
for reliable information. Member of Tennessee Crop 
Improvement Association. Bureh Moon, Fulton, Ky. 








Sericea Lespedeza—The new perennial crop for poor 
acid soils, Certified and scarified seed for sale. Get my 
price before you buy. Waldrop Farms, Murray, Ky 





(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Lespedeza 





Sericea 


pounds see per acre 


grow ing 


instructions. 


Seed—Strains 12087 


first year. 


R. R. McUmber, 


and 04730; 
Write for prices and 
Greenfield, 


yielded 800 


Tenn, 





“Bericea Lespedeza—Buy from pioneer grower of certi- 
For prices and liter- 


1 Kore 
poe address be harles M. 


ture, 


~eabiat ky. 


b 


mon. 


hulled and scarified . 
testing and proving 


ence 


an and Sericea lespedeza. 
Meacham, Jr., 


its 


( -ERTIFIED LESPEDEZA SERICEA 


Three years experi- 
merits. 


Morganfield, 


No 


mixed strains, 12087 grown exclusively. Seed 
grown and harvested under my personal 
supervision, $8,000.00 clear from four and a 


half acres last year. 


Complete information 


direct from Me world’ cs largest grower. 


E. M. COFFM 


ULTON, KENTU CKY. 





Lespedeza Sericea—Strain 04730. 
Also Korean, Kobe, 


y county agent. 


South Carolina. 


Searified. 
Tenn. 


Certified 
Com- 





Lespedeza 


Write for folder and prices. Hood Bros., Sharon, 
Sericea— Certified Tennessee Crop Im- 

provement Association. Hulled and scarified seed. Pio- 
Free literature. W. P. Dearing, Coving- 


neer grower. 


ton, Tennessee. 


J 





Sericea Lespedeza Seed—Certified by 


mprovement 


Association. 


Also Kobe and Korean, 


est prices for guaranteed germination. 


Loudon, 


Tenn. 





Tennessee Crop 
Low- 
Coytee Farms, 


“SERICEA LESPEDEZA SEED 


Unscarified Sericea comes up poorly and 
should not be planted. 


pound 
( 
Mayfield, 


$4.50; 


Ours 
Seed will pay big profits next year. 
% pound, $2.50, postpaid. Special low 


is scarified. 


Pound, 


prices on Korean, Kobe, Common, and Ten- 


nessee 76, 
logue. 


Write for our 1933 seed cata- 


RUSSELL-HECKLE SEED COMPANY, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 





Sericea Seed—Sold 
Now, 
omplete i 
Kentucky. 


$5.00 and up. 
infermation 


last 


free. 


and save 


year as high as $40.00 per 
Buy early 
Sericea 


money. 


Growers, B43, 





Korean, 
grower 


fi 


Di 


and seed prices on tori 
change N. 


Sericea Lespecdeza, 


Tenn. 76 


eld, Greenfield, 


and Common. 
For information and prices, write J. 
Tenn. 


the Perennial Wonder—Also Kobe, 
Buy from experienced 


J. Cruteb- 





Kobe 


asture plant for 


Statesville, 


Lespedeza—The greatest soil building, 
the Sauthern farmers. 
Tredell County 


hay, and 
Information 
Mutual Ex- 





LESPEDEZA SERICEA 


LEARN THE FACTS ABOUT 
LESPEDEZA SERICEA 


Perennial, 


har 


dy, 


no lime), drouth resistant, 


ing hay crop, a terrific 


acid tolerant (needs 
heavy yield- 
seeder, a 


poor 


land crop, appraised by leading Agrono- 
mists as most valuable plant introduc- 


tion into America in 100 years. 


FOR VALUABLE 
PRICES, 


BULLETIN AND SEED 
ADDRESS, 


NORTH CAROLINA SERICEA 
GROWERS COUNCIL, 



































Tobacco 


Latest Improved Kentucky White Burley Tobacco, 
Kelley’s Type, Judy” s Pride, Kentucky Experiment Sta- 
tion’s Latest Type 5. Seed, $1.50 ounce. Agents wanted. 
Will Routt, Hodgenville, Ky. 





Certified Jamaica, Bonanza, Cash, and White Stem 
Orinoco; Uncertified Yellow Mammoth and Gold Dollar. 
All theroughly cleaned and treated. Ounce, 50c; pound, 
$6.00. H. P. Webb, Route 5, Durham, N. C. 





Tobacco Seed—Direct from grower. Purebred, 
ed, depression priced. 45c per ounce, postpaid. 
Mammoth, Jamaica, White Stem, Big Leaf Cash, 
cett’s — oc 12 years’ experience. W. 
Varina, N. C 


reclean- 
Yellow 
Fau- 
Moss, 


‘ 31 














Burley Tobacco Seed—Kelley’s, Judy’s Pride, Ken- 
tucky Expriment Station White Burley, Vimont Kelley, 
Kentucky Broad Leaf, Halley’s Special, Twist Bud, 
Lockwood, Red Burley, and Pepper: $1.25 per ounce; 
75c per % ounce; postpaid. Quality guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. Cecil O’Banion, Canmer, Ky. 

The Best Tobacco Seed that Grow—Huggins ‘Improved 
Jamaica Wrapper has record over $800.00 per acre. 
Three-year average, $650.00 per acre. Easy to cure into 
very highest class bright tobacco. Seed very carefully 
selected. Recleaned, tested. Ounce, 50c; pound, $5.00; 
treated, ounce, 60c; pound, $6.00. Buy direct from 
grower and be sure of best. Genuine pure seed. Other 
lesding varieties: Experiment Station Jamaica, Gold 
Dollar, Yellow Mammoth, Cash, White Stem Oronoko, 



























































Baby Chicks Wyandottes 
Guaranteed English Leghorn se aa Cheap. Cham- “‘Regal’’ White Wyandottes—State “as winners 1932, 
pion Poultry Farm, Champion, N. Stock, eggs. C. Grant, Denton, N. 
Baby Chicks—From blood tested flocks. Attractive 
prices. Birchett’s Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. Pheasants 
» s Ps y a i 
Buy With Confidence—Virginia State certified, blooa Phan mH ae a ee aa Gah ae oan 
tested Rocks, Reds, Australorps, Orpingtons, Leghorns. John Larew, Mocksville. N. C 4 . f 
Electrically hatched. South Boston Hatchery, South a “ acnihi 
Boston, Virginia. 
Turkeys 
Farmers’ Chicks—Big husky fellows that are bred Beautiful Bronze etal Breeding stock. Alvas 
from actual selected flocks of long standing. 90% to Powell, Warsaw, N. C 
98% livability last season. McGaheysville Hatchery, — 
McGaheysville, Va. Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Of best breeding. Hili- 
crest Farms, Eidson, Tenn. 
Virginia Certified, State Blood Tested Chicks—Barred 
Rocks, Reds, White .Leghorns: $9.00 per 100; $40 per tronze Turkeys—Direct from Bird Bros. $4.00, up. 
500. 100% live delivery guaranteed. McCorkle Hatch- HH: H. Amos, Farmville, Va 
ery, Lexington, Virginia. - — 
— Big Bronze—Sired by International winner, Cireu- 
etter Baby Chicks—Livable. Officially blood tested. lar. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Vz 
Sarred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, Australorps, and White Leghorns. H. Purebred Mammoth Bronze— Shasta for breeders. 
Wood & Co., Augusta, Ga. Mrs. Willard Reames, Ford, 
ee Hatched, Blood Tested — Missouri Reds, Mammoth Bronze Turkey s—Bird “Bros. direct. Mrs. 
Barred Rock White Roeks, Leghorns: 100, $7.56; E. T. Redfern, Peachland, N. C. 
heavy Ric $6.50; prepaid. Live delivery. Dixie — ws 
Hatcheries, Birmingham, Ala. Stock, Poults, Exgs — Any number. Giant Bronze. 
Bower's Turkey Farm, Orange, Va. 


Blood Tested Chieks—From the famous Tancred strain 












































Bonanza. All pure and true to type. Ounce, 50c; pound, of ee “he cre oe Le: —, Also Roe ~~ me " Purebred Mammoth Bronze Breeding | Turkeys —Ranze 

. 3 > ; and roiler chicks at low depression prices. averly reared. Richland Farm. Roxboro, N. 
$5.00. F. W. Huggins, Hed Springs, N. C. Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. : : Soe Stee 

‘ f - Mammoth Bronze Turkeys- Famous - Bird Brothers, 
Miscellaneous Seed Blood Tested Chicks—20 breeds. Assorted, 5c, up. direct. Mrs, W. D. Gulledge, Peachland, N. C. 

Cowpeas, Soybeans—Recleaned mixed Clays, 57%4c; Guaranteed to live. Records, over 300 eggs. Immediate 
Brabhams, 65c; Otootan soybeans, $2. loxi soybeans, an ee oe ea Bushs’ Poultry a ghee Turkeys — Famous Bird Brothers strain. 
95ce. Subject unsold. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, : pee snags “ . E, Hawthorne, Green Valley Farm, Sparta, 

South Carolina. 95% = or Cockerels Guaranteed on Pagina Handsome Purebred Mammoth Bronze — Goldbank 
= a. wae =n. Chicks—Also 8 purebred, blood tested, A. P. A. certified trai Toms and hens. Mrs. F. W. Young, Hebron, 

Hardy Alfalfa Seed, $7.50; Grimm Alfalfa, $8.50; varieties. Free catalog. Mid-Western Poultry Farms & — : a 
Sweet clover, $2.50; Red clover, $7.50; Alsike, $7.50. fatchery,” Box 101, Burlingame, Kansas 
All 60-pound bushel. Track, Concordia. Return seed if ha 975 Purebred aictiiee “tase anne a aaa ae 00: 

‘ _ Nei - a) anardit« Panane 2 < py fs] 3 8—29-Dc oms, $8. ; 

not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. Helm’s Blood Tested Chicks — Accredited. Winners pens, $5.00. Bulletin free W E Cuichai Rustburg. 
Tribune Healthy Chick Contest, Defeating 65,000 broods. virginia. — , owe 4 . 

P It d E Official contest records, 300 eggs. Get details $1,000 Z =" 7 

ou ry an £zs Contest. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Big bone, beautiful plum- 

_ 7 at 7 age. vasonable. Miss Ss pste rdle Mills, 

White Leghorns, White Rocks—Nothing else but. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes —10 breeds, North poor eg fiss Bessie Hester, Hurdle Mulls, 

“Milburn,”’ Seelyville, Indiana. Blood tested, $5.40; Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, 5 
$4.40; mixed assorted, $3.90. Any shipment c.o.d. Mammoth Pron? Dj " Jet 
- 3 . 4 N M: tronze Fine Young Hens and Toms—Ge 
Baby Chicks Dallas County Hatchery, Buffalo, Missouri. your breeding stock early. New low prices. <A. P. 
~ ie yeaa area . Troutman, Addor, N. C 
Chicks—Reds, Rocks, Cornish Game, White Leg horn, 1,000,000 Baby Chicks Annually—New cut prices; danse gues 
Harris Hatcheries, Pelham, Ga. snappy bargains. Bred by specialists; 300-egg blood Quality Bronze—Size color: best breeding: direct 
line; 20 breeds. Lowest prices ever offered. For best, from Birds and Dooley. Reduced prices. Satisfaction. 
3aby Chicks—Blood tested. Reds, Rocks. Rocky send for Stucky’s Free Catalog. Stucky Farms, Monroe, Mrs. George Eggborn, Brightwood, Va - 
Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. C. * Indiana. Z : 
- oon ; Pure i Ma th Bronze Stock—T Be ys of quality, 

Quality Chicks—Priced right. Hatches every week. Mathis Chicks — Guaranteed to live. Trapnested. pe; Sithtuiness, Balt Gnentiee Sinan. Hea - ‘ ak _ Hens, 

Blue Ridge Hatchery, Stanardsville, Va. Rk. O. P. Blood lines. Blood tested, certified flocks. ¢5 00: toms, $7.00. Arthur Welchlin, Pe usmerile, Va. 
a Leading breeds, $5.00 per 100, up. Live delivery. Spe- 

State Certified Baby Chicks—All heavies, for broilers, cial discounts. Catalog free. Mathis Farms, Box il6, “Superior Copperback Strain’’ Bronze Turkeys—Judge 
100% live delivery. Hylton Poultry Farms, Orange, Va, Parsons, Kansas. Braneh, Lees Summit, Mo., selected every breeder we 
= a oe pe : “ eee used this year. Satisfacti ruarant Zethel Emer- 

Big Husky Chicks—Barred Rocks, Reds $8. 00 per “Thousands Hatching Weekly—All Popular Varieties— sy Bowie. Texas. en Seer — *: 
hundred. Deposit with order. Red Star Hatchery, We guarantee also blood test. Write quick for quality 
Shiloh, N. C. chicks and beautifully illustrated catalog; also ‘‘Sn:ps Giant Bronze—Grand champion tom, 1931, grand 

a for Bargain Seekers.’’ Atz’s Blue Mound Hatcheries, ¢hampion hen, 1932, and other winnings North Carolina 

For Sale: Barred Rock Chicks—State hese yee Milltown, Indiana. State Fair. Toms, $9.00; hens, $7.00; pairs, fifteen 
Can fill large orders immediately. Pope Hatchery, lollar: ainbow Fa : ills 'N. é. , 
Angier, N. ¢. a ae ache See Blood Tested State Accredited ‘ ars, Rainbow Farm, Pikeville, a aes Si = en 

ocks ading varieties. Highest quality. $6.00 per Mammoth Bronze—Blue Ridge Strain— -Grand cham- 

taby Chicks—Write for prices and full information 100, up. Prepaid. 100% delivery. Descriptive circu- pion and other awards. 108" Miceth Coeciine State Fair 

on money- “making White Leghorns. A. F. ornest, lar and price list free. K. I. Miller Poultry Farms, and three out of four championships and other awards 
Tamassee, Ine., Box 115, Lancaster, Missouri. at Virginia State Fair. Size, health, quality. Utility 
& toms, $8.00; pullets, $6.00. Charles G. Mackall, The 

Saby Chicks.—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks; _ Blood Tested—Rocks, Reds, and Leghorn Chicks— 018: $8.00: Nokeseille. Virginia. Bria Gn aes oe 
blood tested. Write for prices. Pee Dee Hatchery, Eleven years giving satisfaction. Rocks and Reds, $9.75 breed them better.’ ‘ 
Hartsville. S. C. per hundred; mixed, $8.75 per hundred; Leghorns, $8.75 >t 

per hundred. If you want chicks with more egg beeding, 

Save Money on Blood Tested, Accredited Chicks—17 write for literature. Howard Farms, Dunn, N. C. Two or More Breeds 
varieties. Catalog free. Schlichtman Hatchery, Apple- " Twenty Varieties Pigeons and Ba - Stamps, 
ton City, Missouri. Fine Quality Chicks—Backed by 13 years blood-testing, please. Leo Roscoe, Pipestone, Minnesota, 

rigid improving. Real egg bred purebreds; the kind that 

NOW—Not only State Blood Tested but DOUBLE make success easiest. Prices reasonable. Ask for prices. * 

TESTED CHICKS. Years of Large Egg and Fine We brood chicks for others—one, two, three weeks, long 5 Poultry Supplies : 

Production Breeding back of them. Male birds out as you like. Write, Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, Knepper Feather Brooder -Imitates nature. Oil or 

of Pedigreed Matings heading our fine Breeders. South ‘Carolina. electic. Knepper Mfg. Co., DeWitt, Iowa. 

KNOW WHAT IS BEHIND YOUR CHICKS. Economy Chicks for Broilers or Layers—Barred, Butt, Blackhead Prevented, Cured—Seni $1.50 for pint 
White and Barred Rocks, Reds, White and Silver White Rocks, Reds, Silver Laced, White Wyandottes, Willixms Turkeytone, Monticello, Illinois, Box Six. 
Laced Wyandottes, Golden Buff Orpingtons, English and Buff Orpingtons: $7.00, 100; $33.50, 500. White, 
and Hollywood Leghorns. 3uff, Brown Leghorns, and Anconas: $6.50, 100; $31.25, Buchanan’s Don Sung—Guaranteed to make 














































































































hens lay. 










































































Salisbury, N. C. Only $10.00 Per Hundred, Delivered, 500. Heavy mixed, 6c; assorted, 4e. Economy Hatchery, Postpaid. Mail dollar bill. Free flower seed. Buch- 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Box 38, New Salisbury, Indiana. ASD S) MORES, TOD 
1,000 Pounds Sericea Seed Harvested From 3 Pounds, Statesville, North Carolina. Rich, Dark Red Mahogany Plumage—Single Comb New Miller Incubators — Sacrifice Sale — 150 egs, 
These choice seed, scarified and certified, $5.00 per Rhode Island Red Baby Chicks—From the famous $10.00; 250 egg, $12.50; 400 egg, $17. 50; 600 € 
pound, delivered. Certified Kobe and Korean at 15e. Superior Blocd Tested Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Leg- ‘Tompkin’s strain. Get a real quality flock, hatchec $25.00. Oil or electric. 1,000 chick size coal. brooders, 
J. G. Crawford, Cooleemee, N. C horns—Special discount on January orders. Superior from big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Stronz, $10.00. Hornaday Seed Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
" 5 Poultry Ranch, Windsor, N. C. vigorous, healthy chicks. Guaranteed to live Zeautiful — 
Lespedeza Sericea—New Perennial Legume—Thrives color plate eatalog free. Farm Service, Route F42, e 
on poor, aeid land. Choicest strain, high germinating, State Certified Chicks—Electric incubated; proven ‘Tyrone, Pennsylvania. Livestock 
certified, scarified seed. Write for booklet on growing quality. 100% blood tested; State labeled. Write us. 
snd prices. W. M. Crawford, 4108 Forest Hill Ave., Hylton Poultry Farms, Orange, Va. Are You Interested in Guaranteed High Ege Bred, 200 Hampshire pigs, $1.50. 80 Angus steers. W 
Richmond, Va. blood-tested, guaranteed to live, purebred Rocks, Reds, undley, Boydton, Va. 2 Tee z 
— " Blood Tested Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks— and Leghorn chicks of supreme quality, bred by one of 2 2 
Sericea—The New (Perennial) Lespedeza—Grows well 106, $5.75; heavy mixed, $4.95. Prepaid. Live delivery. the world’s oldest and most experienced poultry breed- Pedigreed White Pigs—$12.00 per pair. Raymon 
on thin scur soil without fertilizer. Limited amount Central Farms, Jefferson City, Missouri. ers, at our live and let live extremely low and surprising Ryebush, Sciota, Illinois me eee , 
seed at 50c ounce. Buy early before supply is exhausted. depression prices. Please write today for prices. Trail’s <i: 2 ig 
Last year seed went to $2.50 ounce. Huggins, Chicks—From purebred, blood tested, State certified, End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. Registered Guernsey, Holstein cows, heifers, bulls. 
Red Springs, N. C, rigidly culled Barred Rocks, eds, and Leghorns. Jack, mules, horses. New Oliver tractor. W. W. Dick 
——————_ Petersburg Farm Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. $6.50 per 100 for Single Comb Reds; $7.00 for Barred Company Greensboro, N. C : ’ ; 
Les spedeza Sericea—Wonder crop—$250.00 yield not Rocks, White Wyandottes, White and Buff Rocks, Buff patel nn a 
uncommon from one ounce of seed in 1931. Demand Here’s a Bargain!—Blood momen Coche--Sie, strong, Orpingtons ; for Brown, Vhite Leghorns, ° 
treater than supply iest year. For intormation, write livable. Eleetric-hatched. Low prices. Catalog free. neonas, heavy mixed; $4.50 for assorted; $3.50 for Berkshires 
& S. Seed Co., H. L. Sloop, Secretary, Moores- Steele’s Hatchery, Box 208, Wellsville, Missouri. seconds. Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred, Hi-Grade Registered Berkshires. Glenview Farm, Sevierville, 
ville, _Noth Carolina. chicks. We pay-postage. Can ship c.o.d. Hatch weekly ‘Tennessee. F 
meikai: omae from VIRGINIA’S LARGEST LEGHORN entire year. Order direct from ad. Glendale Hatchery, 
Oat BREEDER—State Certified, Blood Tested. Box 36, Ramsey, Indiana. _Large Type Registered Berkshires—Choice pigs, bred 
ats Alse BARRED ROCKS, RHODE ISLAND REDS. gilts and sows, young service boars. Tices reasonable. 
Fulghum Oats—Selected, 39%c; extra quality, 45c. All blood tested’ under Virginia State supervision. Purebred, Blood Tested—Single Comb Reds, $7.00; Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 
fe specialize. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 8S. C. State Certified. Trapnested and R. O. P. White Barred Rocks, $7.50 per hundred; White Wyamdottes, 
Leghorns, including contest hens with Official Rec- White and Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, $7.50; Brown, D J 
ords above 300 eggs. Not a hatchery—every Leg- Buff, White Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed, $6.50: uroc-Jerseys 
Peas horn Chick we produce is our own stock. State Cer- assorted, $5.00; seconds, $3.75. Purebred, blood tested Durocs—Bred gilts, boars and pigs. J. P. Alexander, 
Cowpeas for Sale. Clyde Davis, Neeses, 8. © tified Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds. Write chicks for layers and broilers. Postage paid. Live ar- Fairfield. Virginia. 
: Bis Snes Ace for FREE CATALOG giving pedigrees, customers’ rival uarenieee. | ‘ae ome Batues wanker _zeee — —- 
N x ea “7 ae reports and RECORD BREAKING LOW PRICES. around. Ship promptly. der direct from ad. over Duroc: s—Registered pies, service boars, bred gilts. 
D, F. Moore "Fairies, 8° C * occa ome,” Oe. Se. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267-A, Roanoke, Va. Valley Poultry Farm, Ramsey, Indiana. Duroc Farms, Greenville, N. C. 
New Crop Mixed Peas—85c bushel, delivered, 10 Best Chick Offer—Heavy laying, money-making stock, Australorps Duroe Gilts—Bred, registered. vaccinated. Guaran- 
bushel lots. Olin Salley, Salley, S. C. Shipped c.o.d. Get our free catalog, prices. Smith Australorp Eggs—$2.00 per 15. Blood tested. Osborne ted. Fisher Brothers, Sharon, Tenn. 
New M >as— . — srothers Hatcheries, Dept. 105-K, Mexico, Missouri. strain. . H. Bost, Maiden, N , « Type Durocs—Registered, vaccinated, guaranteed. 
ixed Cowpeas—Delivered, 84c¢c bushel; Clays, ice i: Svan 0 an Ky 
Irons, Eras, Whips, Unknown, etc., 89c bushel. Choice Blood Tested Chicks—20 breeds. Wholesale prices. J Whit ae t Show stock. ronze Farm, New Haven, Ky 
Yelvets, Sieg. 8c bushel. Farmers’ Union, Gifford, paemied, 5c, up. Prompt shipments, c.o.d. Satormation 5 — — ns ~ e oe - er Durocs of World Champion Breeding “Prices rea 
arolina ree dwest Hatchery, Box 185, Clinton, ssouri Jersey White Giant cks —12c each. Make ten- - — " 
bs pound birds in six mantis, Catalog free. Goshen ‘Sonable. H. Aaron Peele, Pikeville, N. C. 
Quality Chicks at Low Prices—From blood-tested Poultry Farms, Goshen, Indiana. op ego? Regs —— hy ey —— 
Tobacco culled flocks. None better. Write for description and ‘J Duroes— Boars wits, 630,09; Pies Boao Re sistra- 
Certified Cash, 50c ounce. R. H. Terrell, Reidsville, prices. Monarch Hatchery, Box 99, Crydon, Indiana. Leghorns SPEER AES: CX ae SUNY: DIED. 


Nath Caroiina. 
COKER’S PEDIGREED 
GOLD DOLLAR TOBACCO SEED 


“BEST FOR THE BRIGHT BELT’ 





Makes 


Perior 


brighter color—better 


quality—less waste—e 


GOLD DOLLAR STRAIN 
BEST OF A 


weight—Su- 
asy 


to cure. 


3 THIS FALL— 
LL. 


79-00 per oz.; $7.00 per % Ib.; $12.00 Ib. 
Blue Mould 


Free 


Scriptive Leaftet. 


Recommendations 
Control With Every Order. 


Dept. T. 


For 


Write for De- 


COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED CO., 
David R. Coker, Pres., 


Hartsville, S. C. 


_“Our Reputation Goes With Every Package” 


y 


prginis a bright joel, 





Certified White 


tky Mount, N 





c, 


E. 


Stem Orinoco, Bonanza—Approved 
Ounce, 50c. 


Bell, Route 2, 





Poultry Tribune—America’s leading poultry magazine. 





Explains methods used by successful poultrymen. One 
year, 25 cents. Dept. C-68, Mount Morris, Illinois. 
100% Blocd Tested Chicks—AlIl popular breeds. Free 


catalog, prices and pamphlet on feed and care of chicks 
furnished on request. Palmer Hatchery, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. 





State Accredited Chicks—Eleven varieties. Properly 
blood-tested. Culled and hatched right. Send for cir- 
cular and prices. Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 157, Cory- 
don, Indiana. 


MASSANUTTEN CHICKS 


Virginia Certified—100% Blood Tested. 


Bred, Hatched, and Shipped under the most 
Rigid Official Requirements of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Write for Prices on Quantity You Desire. 
Catalog Free. 
MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY, 
Box 3560, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 








Bloed Tested, High Quality Chicks—From champton 
large size English White Leghorns. Rocks, Reds. and 
broiler chicks. rices. Greystone Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Leghorn Chicks—Leghorns exclusively. Virginia cer- 





tified hatchery. Prices. Bluemont Leghorn Farm, 
Rustburg, Va. 
Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels (Wyckoff 


Strain)—Of exceptional size and type. 
greed males. Write your wants. 
Leghorns twenty-one years. Carl 
North Carolina, 


Sired by pedi- 
Breeder of quality 
Gilliland, Siler City, 





English White Leghorn Chicks—200 eggs flock aver- 
5 and 6 pound 


age is what you can expect from these 5 


hens. Trapnest records up to 296. 26 ounce eggs. Pedi- 
greed males. 7th year of blood testing. State acered- 
ited; diarrhea free. Guaranteed to live. Member North 


Carolina Hatchery Association. 
illustrated folder. 
North Carolina. 


Write for low priced, 
Champion Poultry Farm, Champion, 





Orpingtons 
Eggs from Madison Square Garden 
H,. Shelley, Decherd, Tenn. 


Buffs—Breeders. 
winnings. Mrs. W. 





Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Pullets, 
cockerels for sale. Miss Julia P. 
North Carolina. 


hens, and 
Jones, Tobaccoville, 





Plymouth Rocks 


Barred Rock Cockerels — Parks strain. 
P. Cc. 


$2.00 each. 
R. Maxwell, Pink Hill, N. 














Essex 
Registered Essex—Pigs, bred gilts, service boars. 
E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 
Guinea Hogs 
Guinea hogs cheap. Fred Tiawell, Letcher, Ala. 
Hampshires 


Registered Hampshires. 


Brookside Farm, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. 





Registered 
ville, 


Hampshire 
Tennessee. 


Flogs. Victor Bernd, Shelby- 





0.1. C. 


0. I. C. Hogs on Time—Write for Hog Book. Origi- 
nators and breeders. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, Salem, 
Ohio. 





Poland-Chinas 


tilts, Boars, Pigs. McMahan Bros. Sevierville, Tenn. 





Poland Chinas—Bred gilts, fall pigs. 


Oakview Farm, 
Newbern, Tenn. 





Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


Fox Brothers, 


32 
Poland-Chinas 



































Boars, Gilts, Pigs—Rezistered stock. Mount Pleasant 
Stock F Fairtield, Va 
Kh big bone Poland China gilts and bvars. 
Riverside Farms, Lox 1557, Raleigh, » < 
Big ype “Poland Chinas—Bred gilts, boars, gilts. 
Championship stocl Jeffreys Sons hisbo i Cc 
Registered cs ech Poland Chinas 4 months old 
Sired by son of rld’s champion Pairs, not related, 
$5.00 eich, inclu its pedigree. W. L. Smoak, Cordova 
South Carolina 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Registered Yearling Aberdeen-Angus—Bulls, heifers, 
and cows, bred to Tolan’s Revolution No. 408418. C. B 
Feagans, Route 3, Lynchburg, Va 
Guernseys 
Fresh Cows, Bred cows and Heifers. B. S. Lawrence, 
Seagrove, ; 
Registered Yearling Guernsey Bull Cheap. Arthur 
Hoyle, Hemierson, N. € 
Registered Guernsey Heifers and Bulls. Twin Brook 
Farms, Mocksville, N. € 
Jerseys 
sanen Heifers, Cows, Bulls—Registered. Mt. Pleasant 
tock Form, Fairfleld, Va. 
Foxes 
For Sale—Number One Live Gray Foxes—Apply 
P. O. Box 718, Wilmington, N. C. 





Rabbits 


Chinchilla Fur Rabbits—Pedigreed. Prize winners 








Nusz’s Rabbitry, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Dogs 
NOTICE: —IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 


dogs within the 
contract. 


return 
advertiser’s 


required to 
according to 


the buyer is 
specified time 











Collie. Big Creek, Miss. 


Lee, 


Wanted—White Carl Boland, 





Heel drivers $6.00. Clenton 


Kentucky. 


Collie Pups - 
Flemingsburg, 





Rat Terriers. Fox Terriers: Rock Garden Supplies. 











Puppyland, Box P. Pana 

Hundred Hunting Hounds Payment plan. 3eck 
Brothers, PP33, Herrick, Illinois 

English Shepherd, Collie. and Rit Terrier Puppies. 
H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 

Golden Scotch Collie Puppies—$10.00. Parents regis- 


tered. George Whitesel, North River, Va. 


formly 
minimum 
American 


“Mascot’”’ 
finely 


bone-dry Agricultural 
pulverized 
analysis 

Limestone 


Lime 
and 


95%, 
Company, 


Limestone 
sold under a guaranteed 
Write us 
Knoxville, 


literatur 
‘Tenn. 


for 


is uni- 


e. 








Governors for Aut 
ion guaranteed 


Satisfact 


Machinery 
En 


ines—$6.50; 


Wm. 


Fx 
Alber, 





ial Bargain 


Spe 


and alterr 


wrdsons’ $8.50; 
Beatrice 














s—Slightly used direct i 
current gener itors. % horse alternating motors, $ 
M hers Electrical Surplus Co., Dept 48, 
Milwauke Ave., Chicago. 
Nut Cracker 
Money Cracking Black W alnuts—Patented invention. 
Cracker Manufacturer, Kinzers, Pennsylvani 
Of Interest to Women 
809x105 Fast Color Spreads—All snades, 80¢. Alba 
Mills, Stanley, N, € 
Choice Cottons, Silks, Velvet Patchwork—4_ pounds, 
$1.00; postage. Joseph Demenkow, Brockton, Mass. 





Remnants, Quilt I 
to 1 yard. 
quilt pieces, 
tralia, Illinois. 


t 


Piec es—Fast colors. 
4 pounds, $1.00, 
20c, postpaid. 


postpaid. 
Remnant Mart, 


Many piec 
Trial pa 





cag 
Cen- 








Old Gold Wanted 


Cash 


States Mint deposits. 


or write direct. 
pany, 





Cash for Gold ‘Teeth, 
value paid day shipment received. 
teed or shipment cheerfully returned. 
Smelting & Refining Co., 
Chicago. 


Chicago Gold 


Suilding, 


for Gold Teeth, 


Watches, 
100% 


full value guaranteed. 


Jewelry—For United 
Send 


United States Gold Purchasing Com- 


1173 Capital Bldg., 


Chicago. 





Watches, 


Jewelry—100% full 
Satisfaction guaran- 


Information free. 


536 *Mallers 





Old Money Wanted 


Up to $10.00 Each for Certain Indian Head Pennies 


Send dime for list 
Springfield, Mo. 


of these wanted. 


Coin-Shop, 


“py 





$5 to 
valuable. 


LeRoy, N. Y. 


$560 Each 
Get posted. 
Value Book, 4x6. Cash prices. 


Paid for Old 


Coins ~Many 
Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Coin Exchange, Room 23, 


very 





Old Money 


Wanted—Do you know that 
Ce 


coin collectors 
And high 








pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. nts? 

premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 

4c¢ for large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you, 

Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Patent Attorneys 

Patents—Reasonible terms. Book and_ advice free. 

L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 
Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented, 


Write, 
Missouri. 


Adam Fisher 


Mfg. Co., 


545 Enright, St. 


Louis, 





Hounds—$10.00 each. J. S. Lauder, 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Trained Rabbit 
1621 Galveston Ave., 





Bloodhound 
S. V. Palmer, 


months old, 
Greenville, 


Pedigreed 
each. Mrs. 


Pups—4 


$25.00 
Route 1, a. 








Old Fashioned Coon Dogs, Fox Hounds—All_ kinds 
of varmint hounds. On trial. Money back guarantee. 
Joe White, Springfield, Missouri. 





Coonhounds—That will get the game on your territory. 
Rabbithounds. At $22.50 a pair. All dogs shipped on 
money back guarantee. “Dp: Scott, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 








Free Dog Book.- 
diseases of dogs 


-Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
Instructions on feeding. care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 8 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp.. 1026 
W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va. 





Two or More Breeds 
Purebred Essex and Bpotted Poland Chinas—All 
W. Jordan, Drum Hill, N. 


ages, 





Prices on 
Miss. 


Hampshire hogs, all ages 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 


bulls; 
50% 


Guernsey 
both reduced 








J 
“Miscellaneous 
Binders for Papers 
For Only $1 We Will Renew or Extend Your Sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Four Years 


and send you a binder, postage paid, large enough to 
hold about three years’ copies. Just clip out this notice 


and attach with check or money order and your 
name and address. The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Clothing 








Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write MacHenry Serge 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 
“a Exchange 
Will Exchange Korean Lespedeza seed for registered 
Guernsey or Jersey heifers. Leroy Dulin, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 





Will Exchange Purebred Guernsey Bulls and a 
T 








for wheat, oats, barley, soybeans, lespedeza seeds. 
Brown, Salisbury, N. C. 
Furs 

Let us turn your Wool into Blankets, tan and make up 

your furs and hides for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va. 
Hosiery 

Ladies’, Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen: prepaid, guar- 

anteed. Write for latest bargain sheets. L. S. Sales 


Company, Asheboro, N. C 








For Sale—Thousands of dozen men’s and ladies’ hose. 
Trregulars and imperiects, qr nerenale only. Southern 
Hosiery Co., Asheboro, ; 

Kodak Finishing 
Free Developing.— Prints. 8c to 5c. White Co.. 





Drawer 1112. Birmingham, Ala, 
Rolls Develoyed Free’— Prints, 8c to 6c. Wilson 
Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 





Films Developed, Two Prints each negative and Free 





Enlargement Offer—25c. Summers, Unionville, Mo, 
: Rolls Developed, six prints, 18c; eight prints, 24c. 
Economy Film Finishers, Box 536, Fagg Worth, Texas. 





Roll 
prints, 3e.. 
North, 8. C 


Developed 


and Eight Quality Prints. 25¢; 
Three 5 


5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, 














Trial Offer our first eight exposure roll developed 
and printed, 20c; six exposure, l5c. Kiphart Studio, 


Fairfleld, Ala 





Each 
$29, 


¥ ilms Developed, 
oll — 25¢e, coin. 
Lal rosse, Wisconsin. 


Two Free Enlargements With 
Century Photo Service, Box 





Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
Se: prints each. & Son. Dept. 7. Walnut 
ills. Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Highest Qeeltty Kodak Finishing—Films developed, 
3c; prints, 2c. Free enlargements. We pay return 
postage. Pyramid Studios, Fort Worth, Texas. 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 
FORM. 


“RECORD OF INVENTION” 


No charge for 
O’BRIEN, 
Adams Tuilding, 


Ne 
CLARENCE A. 


77-G 





and 


preliminary information. 
Registered Patent apne. 
Washington, D. 





Patents. —Booklet free. 
Patent 


Re pistered 
ton. c; 


Low fees. 
Lawyer, 


Wat 


Victor Building, 


son E. 





Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne 


(a South 


Coleman, 
Washing- 


Caro- 











linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
Personal 

Old Age Pension information. Send stamp. Judge 

Lehman. Humboldt. Kansas. 
Quilt Pieces 

Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), only 69c. Large 
print pieces; fast colors. Sent c.o.d. Beautiful silks or 
velvets—2 pounds, $1.00. The Remnant Store, Dept. 49, 


Marion, Illinois. 





ROOFING— 


Roofing—All Kinds—Direct 

SEE 
Asphalt Roll Roofing ... B 
Corrugated Roofing...... $: 


Steel 


Roofing 


FACTORY 


THESE LOW 





- $0.68 


DIRECT FROM 


from the Factory. 
PRICES 


9 per Square 
8 per Square 


Write for Samples and Freight Paid Prices. 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING 


Dept. 


ddress 


P-9, Raleigh, 


co., 


N. C. 





Just Out! 
tifully 


for home 
Botannie, 


use. 


Roots and Herbs 


World’s Greatest 
illustrated in natural 
old-fashioned herb 
10¢ 
145 W. 


colors. 


medicine recipes 


(coin), 
112th St., 


postpa 
Chicag 


“Herb 


Almanac’ 


Contains over 


an 
id. 
0. 


Worth 


*—Beau- 
500 
d_ Indian secrets 
dollars! 





Schools and Colleges 


Men-Women 


valuable 
225, St. 


secure 
Bureau, 


Age 18-50, 
future lifetime Government jobs, 
information free. 
Louis, 


Mo., today. 


interested 


Ww 


rite, 


in qualifying for 
$105-$250 month, 
Instruction 


may 





Fancy Sugar Cane Syrup 
$10.50; 
Ga. 


35 gallons, 
rick, Quitman, 


Syrup 


gallon cans, 


Barrels, 


Lee 


60 gallons, $16.50; 


$5.40 dozen. Pat- 





Aged Tobacco—Smoking, 
Chambers 


H. Wettstain, 


Tobacco 
10 poun 
cy. 


Is, 50c, 


plus postage. 











anon ‘, 10 pounds, 70c; chewing, 90c; 40 plugs, 
-75. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky 
_ Aged Mellow Red Chewing—10 pounds, $1.00; smok- 
ing, 75c. Flavoring. Bert Choate, Hickman, Ky. 








Tobacco 
Smoking—i0 pounds, $1.00, Three 
free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Gool Chewing or 
large twists and pipe 


Se lected Chewing or Smoking 





a) ‘pounds, 
United Farm- 


75c. Fi: ivor- 

















ing and recipe free. Pay when received. 
ers, Hymon, Ky. 

Cigarette Smoking—Mild, 5 pouncs and box cigars, 
$1.00, papers free. 20 Twists, 85 Doran Farms, 
Murray, Kentucky. 

Aved Tobacco-—Postpaid, guaranteed. Long mellow red 
leaf chewir 10 pounds, $1.35; smoking, $1.00. Harvey 
Rogers, Dresden, ‘Venn. 

“Oh, Look! Good old mellow smoking or chewing, five 
pounds, 59c. And it’s guaranteed. Riverview Planta- 
tion, 41, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 

Cigarette Burley—Extra mild, 5 pounds and box 
ig 5: cigarette papers and roller free. Tobacco 





Mayfield, Ky. 











Look ! Smashed Prices—Tobacco, postpaid: guaran- 
ed, sweet, juicy chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; smoking, 
ei 09. Norman Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Route 3, Fulton, 
and Lespe- 


Willisms Tobacco Farms, 
for good tobacco, 10 cents pound, 
Sericea seed, the alfalfa for the South. 


Send to 
Kentucky, 
deza 





Prepaid—High Grade Red Chewing—Bulk sweetened, 








7 pounds. $1.00; 10, $1.35. Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Leonard Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 

Five Pounds Burley Cigarette Smoking Tobacco, 70c; 
5 pounds Burley scraps, 45¢c: 5 pounds red suncured 
chewing, 65c. Pay postman, Lee V. Rogers, Clyde, N. C 

Tobacco. Postpaid.—Guaranteed aged mellow chew- 
ing: Smoking: 5 pounds 


5 pounds $1.15; 10 Rona $2. 


pce 10 end $1.50. B. Adams Pool. Sharon, 


onnessee 





Selected Tennessee Red Leaf Chewing, 10 pounds, 











$1.30; 10 pounds smoking, 90c. Flavoring free with 10 
pounds if requested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Collier 
Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 

‘Golden Heart’’—Tennessce’s Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf—10 pounds smoking, 00; 3 sacks, smoking anid 
pipe free. 10 pounds chewing, $1.00; 3 twists free. 
Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn 

Tobacco, Postpaid — High grade, rich, red Meee y 
24 to 28 inches long,.bulk sweetened: 10 poun's. $1.5 


5, 90c. Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.10. Recipe for peed 
free. Guaranteed. S. J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





Direct from fac- 
sweet or n»tural, 
$1.00. Post- 
Tobacco Co., 


Smoking Tobscco 
24 twists chewing, 

ing, mild or medium, 
with each order. Ezell 


Fine Twist 
tory, 2 
$1.00. 
paid. 
Paris, 





and | 





ks 5) 
Pipe free 
Tennessee. 





Water Systems 

Water Pumped with Rife Ram from 

or pond. Free catalog. H. T. Olsen, 21 
New York. 


spring, brook, 
Park Row, 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nashville, 
Let us train you to be an expert automobile mechanic 
and help you get a good job. The cost to you is small. 
No negroes taken. For free booklet, write Nashville 
Auto § School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn, 


~ Agents 





Salesmen 











Make Products Yourself. — Formula catalog free. 
‘‘Kemico,’’ B-24, Parkridge. 1. 

Fruit Trees for Sale. —— agate wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga 

New Discovery!—Washes clothes without rubbing. 


Cleans everything. Sells 25c: profit 17c. Sample free. 


Sesco. 4317K Irving Park. Chicago. 
You Are Wanted to Resilver Mirrors at Home—Profit- 








able business, plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 
Go Into Business—Sell new and used clothing. 100% 


We start you. 
Chicago, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sale Co., W-4804 State, 


to 300% profit. 
Ideal Rummage 





Brush Salesmen—Newest line, highest commission. 
Gift brushes free. Opportunity for experienced men as 
manager. The Donald Brush Co., Southern Division, 
Camden, New Jersey. 





We Start You Without a Dollar—Soups, extracts, per- 





fumes, toilet goods, Experience unnecessary. Carnation 
Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo. 

Strange Chemical Sponge—Cleans walls like magic. 
Sanishes housecleaning drudgery. Women amazed. 














Agents cleaning up. Outfit free. Kristee Manufacturing, 
Box 2491, Akron, Ohio. 

‘Dresses, 27c; Men’s Shirts, 30c; Millinery, 25c; Men’s 
Suits, ); Chiffon Hose,, 18c. Big profits. Under- 
sell store Catalog free. Wholesalers, Dept. 133, 
429 Superior, Chicago. 

If You Can Sell a Household Deal Valued at $5.50 


we will send you 
Clyde 


for $1.00, write for our catalog, or 
complete deal and sales outfit for 50c in stamps. 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 





Men 
route. 
ties. 
Good starting 
tories, Dept. 


or Women!—Look after local Coffee and Tea 
Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- 
Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 

pay. Rapid RECLIOGR: Blair Labora- 
P-6, Lynchburg, Va 





Here’s the Money You Need Now!—I’ll start you with 
a regular weekly route supplying famou Zanol’’ Prod- 
ucts to steady customers. Routes pay $27.50 weekly up 
Pay begins immediately. Write Albert Mills, Route 
Mer., 3778 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Wanted: Man in Each County—Who will be satisfied 





with $25 to $35 a week earnings in the start doing 
service work and demonstrating new Automatic Fire 
Alarm in schools, homes, hotels, theatres, public build- 
ings, etc. Write quick for county appointment. Fire- 
Cry Company, Dept. 613, Dayton, Ohio. 

Don’t Be a Job Hunter—Start your own business on 


our capital; no hard times ; no lay-offs; always your own 












on 7 7 hundreds aver: $5,000 annual sales year after 
Twenty Chewing Twists, $1.00. Twenty s'cks smoking, ar; we supply stoc equipment on credit; some 250 
$1.00. Prepaid. Ford Tobacco Co., D-7, Mayfield, Ky. home necessities; selling experience unnecessary; won- 
. derful opportunity to own pleasant, dignified, profitable 
Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices. See business backed by $17,000,000 world-wide industry. 
what we have before you buy. Troutt’s DF4, Hickory, nor poueD iste information, write Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
Kentucky. A-U-PGF, Freeport, Tlinois 
= sais eed x ELE eel Be rs fa BY ee . 





Before Answering Advertisements 


Always read the advertisement very carefully and be sure that 


you understand it perfectly. 


If there is any part of it that you 
do not understand, write the advertiser for an explanation 
before placing your order. 
misunderstandings between advertisers and subscribers. 


Know the Terms Before You Order 


This practice will prevent many 


oo. 0000. ooo) 





00000. o 





PICKIN’S 


WHAT HE’D THINK 


“Say, Bill, if you had five bucks in your 


pocket, what would you think?” 
“I'd think I had on somebody else’s 
pants.” 
YELLOV -JACKET SEASON 
Wild: “Do you remember when a girl 


was proud of having a wasplike waist?” 
Wedmor: “I ought to remember it; that 
was when I got stung.” 


FASHION NOTE 


Snapp: ‘‘Well, all the fools are not dead 
yet.” 
Mrs. Snapp: “I’m glad of it. I never did 


look well in black.” 


BLIND EYE TO THE TELESCOPE 

Conductor—‘‘Can’t you see the sign 
Smoking?’ ” 

Sailor—‘‘Sure, mate, that’s plain enough. 
But there are so many dippy signs here. 
Looka there, one says, ‘Wear Nemo Cor- 
sets.’ So I ain’t paying attention to any of 
then..”’ 


‘No 


EXPLAINED 


Judge—Do you mean to say that such a 
physical wreck as your husband gave you 
a black eye? 

Plaintiff—Your honor, he wasn’t a physi- 
cal wreck until after he gave me the black 
eve. 

WONDER WHAT HAPPENED THEN? 

“Mrs. Browne,” cried Mr. Smith, her 
neighbor, “have you spoken to your son 
about mimicking me?” 

“Ves, I have,’’ replied Mrs. Browne. 


” 


old him he’s not to act like a fool! 


“T’ve 


THE CANDIDATE’S ERROR 
“Do you think that candidate put enough 
fire into his speech?’ 
“Oh, yes. The trouble was, he did not 
put enough of his speech in the fire.”’ 


DAY TO DAY 
Mistress: “So your matrimonial life was 
very unhappy?’ What was the trouble? 
December wedded to May?”’ 
Chloe Johnson: ‘Lan’ sake, no, mum! It 
was Labor Day wedded to de Day of Rest!” 


GETTING A RAISE 
Clerk (in private office): “As I am get- 
ting married, sir, is there any chance of 
an increase in salary?” 
Boss: “If you don’t get out of here 
quick, we’ll make you a partner and you 
won’t get anything.” 


SOME OTHERS SHOULD SAY THIS 


“T am here,” began the speaker, “in re- 
sponse to a request from your secretary, 
who wrote to headquarters and stated that 
your lodge would like to have for this oc- 
casion one of the best speakers in the su- 
preme family. They sent me—to announce 
that none could come.” 





Hambone’s Meditations 


P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932, by Bell Syndicate. Inc.) 





HIT DON’ DO NO Goov 
FuH ME To ARGUFY 
WID DE OLE OMAN 
IN FACTS, 





HIT DooEs HARM!!! 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Mos’ nigh ev’y-body makes good 
resumulutions de mawnin’ afteh but 
ef you wants r’aly good resumulutions 
you has t’ make ’em de night be-fo’!! 
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‘PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
ee Geen CHAMPION STRAINS 


























ws EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW! Because 

my prices iomperial Chicks compete with commercial 

ad s YOU ca B raise our 1933 flock DIRECT from the breeder 

e WORLD’S ALL TIME OFFICIAL Foe LAYING CONTEST 

Pl IONS, whose hens were awarded INTERNATIONAL GRAND 

IONSHIP P forall breeds, with all breeders com; etin, . WORLD 
HORN PEN FOR AL 
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HULL’S §8SS 


GROW — PAY PROFITS 






































Bloodtested flocks insure health; scientific hatch- 
ing plus 20 years’ experience insures satisfac- 
tion; variety of breeds makes possible your choice 


OUR BIG TYPE 


DEI TA S.C.WHITE 

make bigger pullets; pay bigger profits. One cus- 

tomer reports 23,763 eggs in twelve months from 110 

hens. Make this success yours. 10% discount on 

orders placed before January 31. We ship. c.o.d. 
Write Today to 


J.C. HULL HATCHERIES 


Memphis, Tenn. 




















THEY LIVE .LAY and PAY 
V7 Send fo Miami Chicks ois 
FREE BOOK Bred and hatched in Ohio's most 


modern hatchery from healthy culled 


Showing all and blood tested breeders famous for 
big production of big eggs Write for 


Breeds In FREE illustrated catalog and special 
COLORS ana] "2 Press 
SPECIAL 10 Free Chicks with every 100 











LOW on early orders 
MIAMI VALLE E 
PR ICES Box Cc 9, ‘ ¥ Gareneny 








«' 
Chicks sired by pedigreed males from ‘America’s Official Con- 
page hog ha moaseetad, Accredited. Safe de very any. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. CATALOG FREE. ORDE: 
DIRECT FROM THIS Al AD. $1 PER 100 DISCOUNT if order + 
received during January. No discount on ass’td, all breeds. 


Utility Qualit Ma iter Bred 
Bt per 1 100 Deposit Straie Strain Strain 
ss eesccccceseccce le 13.00 
Rocks, White Wyand..... 8.90 10.90 \ 
Anconas & S. L. Wyan $ _ 10.90 saat 





Rey, W- Minorcas.. 10.90 14.00 
B.C, Reds.......cccsececs 0.90 14.00 

Per 100: Ast’d. 35. 40. “Hy. ase. 3. 90. Spiced prices large orders. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Box 108, COLUMBIA, MO. 








Electric Hatched Chicks 


Stronger and more easily raised. Most 
eggs from two-year-old hens. Reds and 
Rocks, 9c; Heavy mixed, 8c; White 
Leghorns, 7e. Orders under hundred add 
le per chick. Live delivery guaranteed, 
prepaid. $2 books orders. Ship every 
week. WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES, 














| __Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


dDlonial Aipatiet Shicks 


Either sex you want. Also straight breeds 
from blood lines up to 357 egg world’s cham- 
ion records. Leading breeds. Blood Tested. 
ivability guaranteed. Rev. Hettler ‘parts 
805 egg average. Also ass’td. chicks low as 5c. Pay 
arrival. Catalog Free. COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
Bex 562, Pleasant Hill, Mo. or Box 662, Florence, Colo. 


SEX GUARANTEED 


For Light 
CHICKS vreirmaicennyorid baby chicks. Ga Avoorted 


All leading breeds. Pay on arrival. Better accredited grades 
sighty higher. Eee. ontest winners. Bloo ted. Two weeks liv- 














400, laying 44 months. Large e ess from = te for free catalog. 
ae HATCHERY, Dept. 111, Windsor, Mo. 


BIG LEGHORN CHICKS | 


“Kerlin-Quality” —World’s Great Money, 

jakers —Trapnested breeders. Contest win- 
ners. Healthy — Mountain bred. Low 1933 
Prices. Big discount on early chick orders. 
Big, Valuable Poultry Book free. Write today. 
pptre Postuy Farm, 249 Wainat Road, Centre hound Pa. 


STARTED < BAY OLD CHICKS 













Guaranteed to 4 AR ha 
tive weeks in yo ° 
usranteed to ‘Bloodte sted F Fiocks, ao Fc 
yee ty By Grated. 
or leliv le 
U Oob: WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG NOW up 


| Rusk Poultry Farms, Box 271-A, Windsor, Mo. 
iteemenen 


NAR AN SO 


_PUREBRED POULTRY | 


Also Turkey Poults, Baby 
Chicks. [Illustrated Catalog 
tells how to raise ducks for 
PROFIT. Sent free. 

The Ridgeway Duck Hatchery, Inc. 























Keep Layers Happy 
(Concluded from page 28) 
House Comfort 


HOSE who have made a study of 

poultry have found that the temper- 
ature in the laying house should never 
be lower than 35 to 40 degrees Fahren- 
heit, night or day. Chickens don’t like 
cold, and when it’s freezing or below 
inside the house, they huddle on the 
roosts or in the corners instead of fill- 
ing on feed and laying in the nests. 
Cloth covered screens for the front of 
the house, for windy winter days and 
cold nights, add to flock comfort. 

We have to stop drafts too, but we 
still must have enough fresh air for 
health. Stale air, damp litter, and 
frost on the sheathing are signs of 
discomfort and unhealthful conditions. 


Light Comfort 


E ARE in the middle of the 

shortest days of the year, and we 
have to remember that layers need 
about 13 hours for a comfortable work- 
ing day. The only way we can give 
them so long a day in winter is by ar- 
tificial light. 

We use electric lights in our chicken 
house, but a neighbor of ours does as 
well or better with gasoline lanterns. 
We wake our layers up with lights in 
the early morning. He lights his lan- 


ful of fuel, at nine o’clock and then 
goes t6 bed. When the fuel is used 
up, the lanterns gradually go out, giv- 
ing the layers ample time to go back 
to roost after filling up on feed and 
water. 


A layer carries only enough feed in 
her crop when she goes to roost to 
keep her comfortable for about ten 
hours. When that is used up she be- 
gins to be hungry and may become so 
uncomfortable that she will jum» down 
off the roost and wander around look- 
ing for feed before it is light enough 
to see. 





A SUGGESTED TAX PLAN 


WANT to submit a proposal af- 

fecting our problem of taxation for 
your consideration with a view to pro- 
voking discussion. Briefly stated it is 
as follows :— 

1. Levy a national sales tax upon a 
selected list of articles which are gen- 
erally used by consumers—not neces- 
sarily confined to luxuries. 

2. Retain 25 per cent of the proceeds 
for national purposes, and apportion 
75 per cent to the states for the sup- 
port of public education. 


Our greatest source of public ex- 
penditure is war and preparation for 
war. This expenditure which is nation- 
ally borne can be and should be great- 
ly curtailed. The next expenditure in 
rank is for education—a benefit which 
is quite generally and directly felt. If 
each state could receive from a national 
sales tax a large percentage of its ex- 
penditures for public education, it 
would offer an opportunity for an ad- 
justment of state and local taxes. It 
would also cause a general acceptance 
of the idea that education should be 
viewed unselfishly. 





JOHN FURMAN THOMASON, 
Professor of Rural Education, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S 








terns, which contain only a small cup-. 








Box, 38, LaRue, Ohio. 





Vitalize 
all your leeds 
with Conkeys 


x2 / 





A powder containing 
yeast and cod liver 
oil—ich in vitamins. 
You can now obtain 
Conkeys Y-O in 
handy package and 
vitalize any mash this 
simple, easy way, at 
low cost. 


Have Husky Chicks! 


follow Conkeys Sensible Plan 


When you lose a chick you lose not only what it cost you, but 
also just that much of your opportunity fora | good profit. 
So this year follow Conkeys ‘Sensible Plan.” Start your 
chicks right—the Conkey Way. Follow Plan No. 1, if possible. 





Sensible Plan No. 1 
Feed Conkeys Buttermilk Starting 
Feed—a complete balanced ration 
which comes already vitalized with 
Y-O. That means every pound con- 
tains just the right amount of brew- 
ere’ yeast (Vitamin B) and Cod Liver 
Oil (Vitamins A and D). 


Sensible Plan No. 2 
This is for the poultry raiser who 
thinks he must feed a home mixed or 
low cost ration. Geta handy package 
of Conkeys Y-O (rich in Vitamins A, 
B and D) and sprinkle it on your chick feed to vitalize the ration. 


Conkeys STARTING FEED «is ¥-O 


THE ORIGINAL BUTTERMILK STARTING FEED 
contains an abundance of buttermilk, milk albumen, meat 
meal, etc., scientifically balanced and blended. No mixing— 
no guesswork. Conkey also makes a Special Broiler Ration 
for raising broilers in storage brooders and an All-Mash Chick 
Ration for raising chicks the All-Mash Way. If your dealer 
does not carry Conkeys, write us. (546) 












THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 
Mills: Cleveland, O.; Toledo, O.; Nebraska City, Nebr.; DaHas, Tex. 



























GUARANTEED TO 


steck so good 
chick losses first2 weeks replaced % price. 


WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 


OOO 


LIVE 


and LAY MORE EGGS 
trom 300 ~o 342 £qq Pedigreed Stock 
Now you can have the World’s finest layers at prices you can afford. Chicks from 
we guarantee them to outlay any you can get elsewhere. Any 
Booth Farms produced America’s 
Champion Leghorn Hen, Champion Red Hen, and highest average egg produc 


tion for all Official] Laying Contestsin U.S.in competition with all Agricultural 
Colleges, breeders and hatcheries entering 5 or more contests. Thousands of cus- 
tomers reorder every year because they find their flocks from Booth Chicks make 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON EARLY ORDERS 


BRED them more money and lay more eggs than any they have ever tried. ac 


12 VARIETIES. ALL Bloodtested. FREE CATALOG. 65, 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 809 _ Clinton,Mo. Up 








Carry This TRIPLE GUARA AT. EE 


NTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS— 


WE Gu. 

to pa or Pane replace losses in accordance with an engine "iron clad a — 
ment—we guarantee 100% live delivery anywhere in the rite for ful full 
detaiis—most liberal and pe ommend guarantee ever — 

Py with reeords to3 






Low- 
est 
Prices 












elling are the four factors that will determine your 1933 Poultry 


these four factors. Write for it today. 


Troutville Poultry Farm, Inc. 


LU/A LA —", Are all from Blood Tested Flocks. Quality, prices, rearing and 
B profits. Our New Southland Chick Catalog will help you solve 


Box P. Troutville, Virginia. 











Blood Tested 
BABY CHICKS A |B. Rocks, R.1. Reds, W. 
Blood Tested 


Rocks, Leghorns, Reds, Broilers Rocks and Reds, $9.75, $11.75 and $15.00 per 100 


Live Delivery Guaranteed. 








You never siw a time whe 
hens were such money ma 


of Kentucky Hatchery Chic 


Full description of breeds z 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
Chickens Beat Them All 


bred, high producers can be yours. Order a shipment 
WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 
Accredited Chicks. Some flocks blood tested. $1 places 


order, balance c.o.d. Write to D. D. SLADE, Owner, 
Kentucky Hatchery, 340 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Leghorns 


Electric Hatched Chicks stronger and easier to raise. 


Fos man . Sei a + >recti Heavy mixed, from surplus only .. 8.75 per 100 
Write for erteemely ytd prices, a inte resting Leghorns, $8.75, $10.00, $12.00, and $15.00 per 100 
information and our famous truthiul guarantee. Literature explains grades. Write for it or order 

Trail’s End Poultry Farm, | from ad. Starting llth year of satisfaction. 
Gordonsvllle, Virginia. | Howard Farms, Dunn. N.C. 





2. Rr. 
n laying 


kers. A ‘good flock of well - 
This reduction now makes it 


ks. 





Carefuly Selected, Trapnested 


and all details regarding our 





Early. All Breeders State B. 








for Eggs since 1889. The oldest st 
heavy flock layers of Big Brown (WI) 
Eges and quick maturing youngsters. Heavy 
Contest Winners. Book Egg and Chick Orders 


25% lower Prices and Higher Quality 


PARKS’ BARRED ROCK EGGS AND CHICKS 


for most 






possible 
anyone to get started with PARKS’ STRAIN, 


and Pedigreed 





12 
ta 





W. D. Tested 


Eggs Iodized before incubating. Catalog Free. 
eRe 1. EE Rata Sn J. W. PARKS, & SONS, Box P, ALTOONA, PA. 














from bloodtested floc 


} | Orpingtons, Silver W 
Chick prices in line w 
us your needs today 

BRISTOL CHIC 
> _Box 111, 





None better than these Southern chicks 


Barred Rocks, White 


| SOUTHLAND CHICKS | 








ESTED ...4 WEE 


ks. White Leghorns, | » Heavy Laying, and Standard Matin: 





Rocks, Reds, Black 
yandottes and Giants. 
ith egg prices. Write 


ORDER ay THESE LOW PRICES 
lelivery Fer poe Standard quality 


E | Leghorns, Anconas, Heav. pecce' oe 7.90 
“Bristol, Va RY, | Barred ‘& White Rocks RT. Re ecee 80 
ristol, Va. ||| | | Otber’ Wn. & Colombian” 8. 
- l 








D KS GU. ETO 
« 800-318 Egg Official R. O. P. Pedigree-Sirea Chicks 


s. Sen 
catalog showing EXTRA PREMIUMS gud PROFITS 
made by customers. Any losses replaced for ¥ price. 


plus small vy eed charge, 





or free 











charge, or prepaid 
ment everywhere. 


Barred and White 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes. 
Frabmas, server y ante. 
Ast’d 

LING'S P POULTRY FARM 





a tenes o National Chin ck Ee ey 
Contests. FULL L 
INEY. fp Pas -0,D 


Leghorns, Heavy Assorted Chix.,. 
s, Red 





Carter's Gihehenn. Dept. 102, Eldorado, i. 
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in onan 
“100 500 
Golden Rule chicks grow fast into heavy layers of 


your profits. Write now for beautiful FREE Anniv 


100 Discount orders rec 


breeds + finest in poultrydom. FREE 
RFD 6, ONEIDA, LL. 











liberal replacement. 










lowest prices, chicks, fowls, eggs, supplies. Blood Tested. Accredited. Easy buying plan. 
BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, Bx 74 CLARINDA, 1OWA FREE. Mi i State H ¥- Box 255, 


10 Free Chicks with every 100 on early orders 


large choice 


eggs. Blood tested flocks. 14 day livability guarantee protects 


ersary Cata 


log. Has colorful engravings from actual photos ot our 18 


Golden Rule Hatchery Box B-15, Gucyrus, Ohio 





AMATI | CHICKS 30 Days Teial 


Seasational mA makers, one ort gE or UARANTEE. No need to take chances. You get 30 days to make 


Write for NE’ 800K FREE, = chicks*are exactly as peprenentass Low prices. All varieties. 








Chick Manuat 


Butler, Mo. 


INTERPRETING THE WorLp’s NEws 


‘ X J ALTER Lippman says that the year 1933 will 
probably go down in history as “The Year of 
Liquidation”—a _ liquidation not only of inter- 

national debts but also of state, county, municipal, and 

private debts. As he puts it:— 

“The Roosevelt administration will preside over a 
reduction of debts and_ fixed 
charges by which the productive 
forces of the world will liberate 
themselves from the accumu- 
lated mistakes of the war and 
the post-war inflation.” 

3ut debt liquidation is part and 
only a part of a larger program 
of readjustment that is now 
fast taking shape. So 1933 
probably might be more proper- 
ly forecast as “The Year of Re- 
adjustment.” 


CLARENCE POE 


There must be, as Mr. Lippman suggests, readjust- 
ment of war debts and private debts—so as to make it 
possible for debtors to pay. 

There must be a readjustment of tariffs and trade 
relations between our country and others—so as to re- 
vive world commerce. 

There must be a readjustment of present colossal 
expenditures for past, present and future wars—so as 
to promote peace and reduce jingoistic military tax 
burdens. 

There must be a readjustment of relations between 
agriculture and industry—so as to insure something 
like equality for the farmer. 

There must be a readjustment of state, county, and 
local tax policies—so as to reduce unnecessary costs, 
preserve secial progress, and put tax burdens where 
they will be least destructive or hurtful. 


All Nations Now Partners 


R. ROOSEVELT has given his pledge that in all 

these readjustments, the master word with his ad- 
ministration will be interdependence—the interdepend- 
ence of individuals, of businesses; of states, and of 
nations. 

And especially perhaps do we need to remember this 
master word “interdependence” as we approach this 
vexing problem of foreign debts. It is all easy enough 
to say, “These foreigners justly owe us this money and 
by the Eternal, they have got it to pay!’ That sounds 
heroic and may get applause, but our Senators and 
Congressmen need to think more deeply than that. All 
nations are now bound together in an effort to hold up 
the world’s economic structure, and no one of them can 
stagger and fall without endangering all the rest. To 
us the millions of people in these debtor nations are not 
like beings on some distant planet; rather the steam- 
boat, the airplane, and the radio have made them indeed 
our neighbors; in all efforts to rebuild prosperity they 
must be our partners; and furthermore 
they are not only neighbors and fel- 


By CLARENCE POE 


dollars on Germany. Finally, they decided that it was 
worth more to them and the world to have Germany a 
prosperous customer than a bankrupt debtor. So last 
year they cut the German debt from an earlier figure 
of 36 billions to less than 1 billion dollars—and this 
Lausanne agreement cheered all humanity, helped world 
trade, and gave a great impetus to the improved busi- 
ness outlook of last summer. 

2. The money we lent these nations, let us remember. 
was not spent in Europe, but spent almost entirely in 
America for the purchase of goods and supplies here at 
high war-time prices and profits—about 3 billions (not 
millions but billions) for Southern cotton, 3 billions for 
American foodstuffs, $145,000,000 for tobacco, etc. 

3. Rightly or wrongly we went into the war with 
these nations, as their partners and comrades to con- 
quer the Kaiser, and if we had tendered them this money 
nct as a loan but as an outright gift—as some Senators 
and Congressmen then said we should do—our sacrifices 
would still have been far less than theirs. Even in the 
money cost of the World War it is said that their 
American loans represent less than 3 per cent of what 
the nations spent, while in dead and wounded we sacri- 
ficed only one-tenth as many as Great Britain and Can- 
ada, and only one-fifteenth as many as France, as will 
be seen from the following figures :— 


Men 
Mobilized 


Dead 
and Wounded 
United States 
Germany 
France 
Great 


6,111,862 
5,623,000 
3,000,000 

232,045 


5,615,000 1,597,000 


4. Because war debts due their own people were so 
colossal—more than thirty times the billions borrowed 
from America—these European nations in order to 
avoid bankruptcy inflated their currency and thus can- 
celled a great part of the debts due their own bond- 
hclders. Thus we read :— 

“France stabilized the franc at a little under 4 cents, 
compared witth 1924 cents before the war. In effect, 
this wiped out about four-fifths of the country’s in- 
ternal debt. Italy stabilized the lira at about five cents, 
thus cancelling about three-quarters of her old debt. 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, and Russia ob- 
literated their old currencies entirely through inflation 
and established new monetary units (Germany allowing 
a trifling percentage of value on her pre-war bonds). 
The smaller nations of eastern Europe stabilized at 
rates between the 15 per cent of Czechoslovakia and the 
3 per cent of Rumania, thus cancelling 85 to 97 per cent 
of all their old internal indebtedness.” 

If the European nations had not scaled down their 
own internal debts and had not themselves set us a 
Christian example by virtually forgiving Germany her 
debts, we should be less inclined to forgive them. But 
now that they have done this, we should treat them as 
they treated Germany—cut down these ancient debts to 


nominal sums if by so doing we can help restore world 
prosperity. To this end we might well say that we will 
allow these nations $5 credit on war debts for every $100% 
worth of farm products or other goods they hereafter 4 
buy from America if these countries will also join us— 
(1) In a general 50 per cent reduction of armaments, 
thereby reducing taxation for war and increasing ex-4 
penditures for goods; # 
(2) In working out international policies for stabil. 4 
ising monetary policies, lowering tariff walls, and pro- 
moting world trade. : 
And we repeat that Southern Senators and Con-% 
gressmen might, well take the lead in this matter for 7 
we have most at stake. If we lose the annual payments 
on war debts, for example, it has been estimated that it” 
would mean only 12 cents a year per capita lost to the © 
people of Arkansas, a rather typical Southern State, 
whereas if a revived foreign trade should add 2% cents 
a pound to the price of cotton, it would mean $12.50 7 
more a year to the average Arkansan. 


Our Private and Public Debts 


EVERAL weeks ago we declared editorially: “We 

must either have (1) an honest dollar so that debts 
may be paid in dollars of the same value as the debtor 
received or (2) these debts must be scaled down, the 
period of payment lengthened -out, and interest rates 
lowered. One of these two forms of relief the next 
Congress must provide. There is no third alternative.” 


We have long believed and still believe that of these 
two methods the first method of relief is incomparably 
the wiser and less demoralizing. But if men_ like 
Walter Lippman are correct in saying that it is now 
apparent that prices will not be restored to 1920-30 
levels, then he is also correct in saying that “there must 
be readjustments of debts and other fixed charges to 
prices at something like the pre-war level.” That is to 
say, if prices of commodities have gone down 50 per 
cent since a debt was created, the debt itself should be 
reduced 50 per cent—in number of dollars—and this 
will still be absolutely just to the creditor since it will 
give him all the values, all the goods, all the purchasing 
power represented by the original loan. Existing debts, 
as Mr. Lippman points out, simply cannot be paid with 
present prices. There must be a liquidation. It is only 
a question as to whether it shall be orderly liquidation 
or disorderly liquidation. 


Certainly Congress must take prompt action to re- 
lieve the farm mortgage problem. A. S. Goss of the 
National Grange has shown that it takes 278 per cent 
as much farm products to pay an average Federal Land 
Bank debt or interest payment as when the debt was 
There is general agreement with this idea ex- 
pressed by the Review of Reviews: “Farm mortgages 
could be refunded through some of the new credit 
agencies, at a low rate of interest on a fifty-year time 
basis, like some issues of governmental and railroad 

bonds.” It will take practically all the 
wheat and cotton grown by American 


created. 





low workers but our customers—as 
truly our customers as if they lived 
in Dallas, Memphis, or Atlanta. 
And of all Americans, the people 
of the South can least afford to pur- 
sue a policy of international isolation. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE IN 
JANUARY 


farmers this year—valued at $600,000,- 
000—just to pay the interest on farm 
mortgages, this interest item being 
$563,000,000. Such a fact .makes it 
obvious not only that interest» rates 
must be reduced but’ that the 
amount of the must first 


No other part of America is so de- 
pendent upon foreign commerce and 
upon a prosperous Europe and Orient 
as we are. We have before us now 
figures showing what per cent of 
various American products were ex- 
ported in 1929 (the last normal year), 
as follows: cotton, 55 per cent; to- 
bacco, 41; copper, 36; lard, 33; kero- 
sene, 35; agricultural machinery, 23; 
wheat, 18; gasoline, 14; automobiles, 
14. Thus it will be seen that while 
American wheat is usually called a 
great export crop, only 18 per cent of 
it goes abroad against 55 per cent of 
our cotton and 41 per cent of our to- 
bacco. 


-About War Debts 


OW let us note a few other facts 

about these war debts :— 

1. England, France, and the other 
victorious nations also had “war debts” 
due them. For fourteen years—from 
1918 to 1932—they tried desperately 
to saddle a war debt of 36 billions of 





“¥ T would do your heart good,” said 
a friend the other day, “to see the 
way the young people are taking hold 
in our local farmers’ organization. 
They can’t go away for recreation as 
they used to do, so they are develop- 
ing it right at home—fine programs 
of music, singing, games, essays, and 
other social features.” Every farm 
neighborhood needs a farm organiza- 
tion in 1933 and the young people 
should be called on for just such con- 
tributions as here suggested. 


at, 


One of the chief sins of Southern 
churches is the failure to invite the 
new renter and tenant to join in with 
the older residents in church and Sun- 
day school activities. As this new 
year begins, why not have your church 
make a list of all newcomer families 
within reach, and see that before Feb- 
ruary 1 they are invited to come to 
the services? Many a family that, 
without such attention, will fall under 


evil influences could be helped and 
ennobled in this way—and the church 
and Sunday school would be helped 
as much as the newcomers. 


Trt, 


We hear a good deal now about the 
enrichment of rural social life. Neigh- 
bors are visiting more and supporting 
farm organizations better. There are 
several holiday occasions this month 
and next for which special programs 
might be prepared—Lee’s Birthday, 
January 19; Lincoln’s, February 12; 
Washington's, February 22; St.Valen- 
tine’s Day, February 14. 


PV 


“The long winter nights” are pass- 
ing swiftly—they were half over 
December 21. And all those delight- 
ful books you intended to read—what 
about them? Your state library com- 
mission, your school library, your 
county library, and your teacher may 
be of service to you for the asking. 








mortgage 
be readjusted to meet _ present 
price levels, unless these price lev- 
els are to be raised. Provision also 
might well be made whereby install- 
ment payments would be decreased in 
years of low farm prices and increased 
in years when prices averaged above 
normal. Furthermore, regardless of 
what is done through the “domestic al- 
lotment” or other plans to increase 
prices next fall, farm mortgage re- 
lief is a desperate and imperative 
necessity at this session of Con- 
gress. 


And not only must farm mortgage 
terms be readjusted, but the nation, 
states, counties, and cities should (1) 
follow the example of England and 
France and refund their bonded in- 
debtedness at lower interest rates and 
(2) reduce taxes by adjusting salaries 
to carrespond with living costs. If liv- 
ing costs have dropped 30 per cent 
since 1929, official salaries should drop 
accordingly until living costs again in- 
crease. 





The Nation’s Newest Playground—the South 


As winter breaks in full fury on the less favored regions of America, those who can are get- 
ting more and more prone to yield to the elements and seek the pleasures afforded in a 
region of milder climate. And what is more natural than that this should bring to the 
South annually a great influx of visitors, some merely pleasure-bent, many seeking its as- 
sured comfort, peace, and quiet? 


The advantages of the South in this respect are many: (1) It is nearer the centers of 

greatest population; (2) modern railway service and paved highways afford easy access; 

(3) its climate for either purpose is unexcelled; (4) beauty spots abound in great variety, 

from the mountains of North Carolina, the fishing streams of the Middle South, the moss laden live oaks 

and year-round beaches of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, to the bayous of Louisiana and the border 
cities of Texas. 


Since people on vacation are inclined to spend a bit more freely, this annual trek to the South has 


become an important source of income. It is important to farmers of the South because these visitors 
demand the best of the fruits and vegetables and other products of Southern farms. 


—Ewing Galloway 
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COPPER-STEEL FENCING FOR LESS THAN 
ORDINARY FENCING —AND | PAY THE FREIGHT 


This is the year to save every penny you can, but there is no need to sacrifice on quality. My 
new 1933 Free Catalog shows over 200 styles of Copper-Steel Fencing at lower prices than others 
charge for ordinary NON-Copper Steel Fencing. 
When you buy from Jim Brown, you get better fencing for less money. This means a double 
saving to you! That’s why over 1,300,000 customers now buy Direct From Jim Brown. And don’t 
forget my prices are Freight Paid Prices, delivered to your railroad station. 
There’s no guessing when you send your orders to Jim Brown. You are sure of the quality —sure 
of the saving — and sure of what the DELIVERED price is. 


FREF! MY 1933 BARGAIN BOOK IS READY! 


# 160 Money-Saving Pages! Write for it NOW! 


I want every reader of this paper to have a copy of my 1933 Bargain Book. For nearly 45 years I have been 
{ saving money for farmers by selling Direct—not through jobbers, dealers or other middlemen. In 
/ \ ee addition to these savings, I have supplied the highest quality fencing and other products it is 
‘ possible to produce at anywhere near my prices. Thousands upon thousands of my customers 
* ‘have written to me expressing their wonder and pleasure at the quality I shipped them 
} } \ for the low prices they paid me. My catalog is full of their letters. Be sure to get my book 
this year so you won’t pay a penny more than my prices for the fencing and 
other supplies you need. 


Make This Galvanizing Test 
Jim Brown’s Fencing is made of steel that has enough copper in it to make 
it far more durable and rust-resisting than ordinary 
fencing. Besides, it is better Galvanized, with 
pure Zinc. When you write for my catalog, I 
\ will send you a sample of my wire together with 
Ao + } full instructions for testing the Galvanizing. This 
1 Will Pay You for Testing My Wire . j f! test will mean more to you than thousands of claims. 
Compare Jim Brown’s Galvanizing with any other and 
see for yourself which will last longest. So confident am I 
of the result of this Galvanizing test, that I will even pay 
you for time and material required to make the test. 


MY FREE CATALOG WILL ALSO SAVE YOU A LOT OF MONEY ON 
GATES, POSTS, BARB WIRE, ROOFING, PAINT AND OTHER SUPPLIES 


I want every farmer to test the sample of wire 

I gladly send with my catalog. Compare with 

other fence wire. I will pay for making the test. —— 
Mail coupon for catalog, sample and check. a 


: d I have saved my customers so much money on Fencing, Gates, 
an Ch k Steel Posts, and Barb Wire, that they have asked me to supply 
Free! Catalog Wi re Sample —— ec them with House and Barn Paint, Metal Roofing, Roll Roofing, Roof 
Saver, Poultry Supplies, Baby Chicks, Harness, and many other 
farm and home needs. My Catalog quotes lowest prices, quality 
considered, that you will find anywhere. 
Everything you buy from Jim Brown is shipped Freight Prepaid from one of 
my 3 big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, Mich., or Memphis, Tenn., or from 
one of my 35 other shipping points. My 24 Hour Service means no waiting — 
no disappointments. Fencing is the most profitable investment you can make. Every 
Editor, County Agent, and Agricultural College urgently recommends proper fenc- 


ing for greatest possible farm profits. Get my Catalog and see how low my prices 
are. Be sure to write today. Mail coupon or just a post card. JIM BROW 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 


Dept. 5540 MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 5540, Memphis, Tenn. 

Please send me your 1933 Catalog, also sample of wire 
to test, and check to pay for making the test. 
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